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‘SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS’ 
‘Save me from my friends, I can take care of my 
enemies, was the exclamation of some one to whom 
it was suggested by circumstances which rendered it 
no paradox. It has since fixed itself in the popu- 
| lar mind, because occasions are perpetually occurring 
|| when men and causes appear in much more danger of 
|| being injured by their friends than by their enemies. 


licals || It is indeed a most lamentable truth, that friends are 
treet || more generally seen to be operative for evil than 
ublish || enemies, as if it were a law that that which is sweetest 
4 | iad best in this world should always carry in iteelf the 
mn | || greatest bitter. Respecting unfortunate princes, the 
e the NE || remark has almost become an axiom. Laud and Straf- 
wer in | \ ford evidently did more to bringgtheir master Charles I. 
ply tthe block than Pym and Hampden. James II. lost 
| his throne, not through the manly English opposition 
is too | Of his enemies the Whigs, but by those men who called 
uld re mi themselves peculiarly his friends, the drivelling bigots 
to be TERR wlio» flattered him with their preachings of passive 
het obedience, and changed their religion to please him. 
‘collect IEE 80 Was it also with Louis XVI. If he had had no 
careely | | friends within and without the country plotting for his 
labour, 733%) restoration to a power which for the time was impos- 
» er | sible, to all appearance he would have settled into a 
or the Ha} Quiet limited monarch, and transmitted his crown to 
hem, a MN) Ris children. He was not destroyed because there were 
of Eng @thusiastic republicans in his country, who were the 
t Street, eiemies of his kingly function and person, but because 
mar there were extravagant ultra-monarchists who would 
1 to the MN} 80% be corrected ort of the ideas of a former age, and 
rarkable, Were so absorbed in their attachment to his single per- 
wo = son, that they had no sympathy for the millions placed 
eh | mder him. Even French republicanism itself was 
Dat nous | allowed to be destroyed, not by its enemies, but by its 
risen to friends, and not by the most lukewarm of these, but by 
> venders, the hottest. Robespierre, Marat, Barrere, the most 
settle #1 @ithusiastic of its lovers, the men who would have 
ty of the sacrificed anything for it, these were the men whom 
‘truce who Mg EPOvidence appointed to make it odious for a series of 
sive field, Mm “ges in the eyes of mankind, by its frenzies, its heart- 
oe Iegsness, and its immeasurable thirst for blood. 
Y 


‘Take any great cause of modern times, and it will be 
found that its greatest difficulties and dangers are from 
those who esteem themselves as most peculiarly its 
ftiends. To contend against a great majority, to 


prospects in view dashed by a few hot-heads, who love 
the cause not wisely, but too well. Often will one rashly 
spoken word from these men undo all the good that has 
been done by the multitude of the judicious. Their 
inconsiderate proceedings in general form the very bane 
of the cause. Yet all the time, they usually consider 
themselves as the only honest, consistent, efficacious 
persons in the whole fraternity. Those whd pause for 
combined movements, they regard as indifferent and 
obstructive. In the partial compromise of opinion which 
must attend all union, they see only dereliction of prin- 
ciple. They neither can wait for a good time, nor stoop 
to take advantage of ordinary maxims of policy. If the 
thing cannot be carried exactly in the way they wish, 
and in the form and to the extent of their wishes, all is 
to them naught. In fact, these heady co-sociates, who 
think themselves the only true friends of the cause, are 
simply the men of greatest self-esteem, obstinacy, and 
narrowness of judgment in the party—a class of un- 
movable and impracticable dolts, who attend all parties 
to their confusion and vexation, doing infinitely more 
daily damage, and oeeasioning infinitely more peril, than 
could be produced by enemies ten times more powerful. 

It is very curious to find the same prtinciple operating 
to a large extent in the scientific world. Mr N. A. 
Vigors, in a paper on the classification of birds, 
makes the following remarks on the great Swedish 
naturalist, his friends and enemies :—‘ It has been his 
(Linneeus’s] fate, in common with every exalted cha- 
racter who may be considered the founder of a school in 
science or philosophy, to have suffered more by the inju- 
dicious zeal and overweening partiality of his professed 
supporters, than from the undisguised attacks of those 
who would raise themselves upon his subversion. The 
former, regardless of the state of this department of na- 
ture [ornithology] at the period when he undertook to 
arrange it, and forgetting that the first efforts, even of 
his great mind, in reducing his subject into order, were 
necessarily but the rudiments of the science ; mistaking, 
in fact, the foundation of his system for its perfect con- 
summation, and thus making the grasp of the infant 
Hercules the measure of the powers of his manhood; 
these his injudicious supporters, I repeat, adhering solely 
to the letter of his works, but unmindful of their spirit, 
have palmed upon him a confined and restrictive code 
of arrangement, as foreign from the enlarged views of 
his own enlightened mind, as from the disposition of 
that Nature of which he was so faithful an interpreter. 
What was intended to have been applied to her works on 
a general and expanded scale, they would apply upon the 
minutest ; they would make that system which they 
wish to uphold a universal and unalterable standard 
for the adjudication of every object that may be referred 
to it, however great or howéver contracted may be its 


dimensions. They would preserve this system, in short, 
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with swf ®: they are the common fate of all aspiring causes. 
' And in all ¢. contentions with what is declaredly 
inical, elicited an active and cheerful spirit 
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@hardship. Bat very different is it to see the noble | [ills 
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as it came from their master’s hands, unenlarged and | the first which we encounter in life, and that 
undiminished; admitting no increase to: suit the in- 
creasing” of the times, no modification to | Happy is he who, meeting such h dangers, contrive to rat 
embrace the accumulating modifications of nature. | over them without utter shipwreck, whi 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the adver- Another of the penalties which we seem bound to pay safe 
of this mau should have rejected in toto a | for the iness of having friends, >is, that we must 
system ‘which either their interest or inclination did | listen to all their candour and anxiety for our wel- po 
not permit them to investigate, much less treat with | fare induce them to say to us. To commit occasional and 
justice, and which, ‘thus modelled to their hands, they | imprudences and absurdities, to make false moves in Let 
found unsuited to any practical y* the business of life, to say things which we ought to im 
It was in the same way that the Aristotelian mode of | have kept in eternal silence, are the lot of the wisest ; for , 
suturing, nd Aaaaie philosophy in general, lost all | to err is human. Generally, we never hear a word upon | farm 
repute amongst mankind. It passed through a period | the subject from the polite world. I must do the polite os 
of intense worship; it had friends too enthusiastic, and | world the justice to say, that I never heard an allusion i ina 
ves to all its obvious defects. They | from it to any error I ever committed. The heart || 
were able to keep it up for a time, for its sake rej becomes ‘conscious’ of these errors. itself; it confers | — 
what was better. But truth was victorious at lost a ay with itself upon them, confesses the wrong, and forms | Lich! 
when it had fallen, men denied it the merits actually | sincere resolutions of amendment for the future. [If | the E 
belonging to it, simply from disgust at the dntiateasan now left to ourselves, all would be right. But how often the 
demands which had been made im its behalf.: And this = 2 happen that, just at this crisis, comes in a I 
will ever be the case amongst mankind. The most that nb | | 
any great intellect can do, is to excogitate for our interest, deeply, || A 
considerably ahead of his own age. It is great for the teh es 
-time ; but it cannot be ever great, seeing that the gene- | opens a lecture upon our guilt, prefaced by ten thou- || | 
ral ideas of men make progress, and that what was once | sand caveats as to good intentions and the duty of a | of 
an outpostin the a decayed | friend; or perhaps, what is far worse, makes only a || 
city left in the rear of civilisatfon. But the friends of the number of faint and delicate, yet’ significant general | 
fdea—-the school—cannot see this. It has been to them | allusions to our criminality, which we cannot take up ee 
an authority and an idol for ages. Concentrating their | with any view to self-defence ; and thus, by galling w in sto 
attention upon it alone, they perceive not how the march | about that for which our own conscience already sufli- sway 
of mind is passing it. They therefore worship on, after | ciently upbraids ‘us, sends our feelings off in perhaps = 
it has ceased to be a proper object of worship; their quite the opposite channel, and undoes all the good that | ( 
extravagant claims in its behalf continue—not a jot of | penitence had effected, besides leaving a deep and abid- | Trelanc 
its value will they abate—till at length they and it sink | ing sense of mortification! Nor is this all; for, few | gl 
roma ah epoca ridicule and contempt. In fact, the | natures being quite angelic, it is scarcely possible to | We re 
erents of all great ideas are different men at differ- | help feeling some anger at the author of the humilis. | which | 
ve and enterprising in who care not for au y | 
when their reason is satisfied. Latterly, they are clung three 
to by the timid and the stupid, who cannot stand for a )) last nin 
moment without the support of authority; while the | It is thus that we often find our greatest vexations arise | as a ral 
class of minds, such as first adopted them, are gone on from what appear our greatest blessings, and have oces | || spirited 
far in the van in pursuit of something newer and better. | sion to say, with bitterness of spirit, ‘I care not for my | illian 
‘All these ideas, nevertheless, are entitled to a respect- | enemies, but—save me from my friends !’ | fourteer 
able place in the history of mental progress. They served| Who would be without friends ? Who does not believe || i /) into cul 
‘an end in their ay. and the origination of them was a | that friendship is one of the main cordials designed to | | same as 
meritorious act. And such a place would they generally | support us through this varied scene? Yet who has | ! cepted, ; 
have, with not a voice raised in ion from their | not to recollect that many great errors of his life have | | king 
credit, were it not that they have previously been made | been prompted by friends? Who has not to reflect inne 
# hissing, if not a curse, to mankind, 1d paseo with bitter regret that from the mouths of friends have | i ren was 
cious friends. proceeded nearly all the spirit-humiliating, | | this farn 
We see this principle largely developed in unpalatable things that have ever been said to him? jj i best crop: 
life ; y pein Well has it been observed, the shrub which bears the duly, he 
easy to be partial than to be wise, and while partiality | most beautiful of flowers is that which also bears the |Mmm) er cro 
is so apt to overset wisdom. The unfortunate property | keenest of thorns. bs ~~ IB) he witne. 
of a friend is, that his feeling is exclusive: he sees no- necessar} 
thing » which tells against the object of his attachment, twenty-o 
mits no limit to what may be compassed by his mitable 
abilities. He is sanguine for him, when he would not be WASTE LAND—WHY NOT IMPROVED? the agric 
sanguine for himself; and excuses him, where he would Were a mine of gold, of immense abundance, announced so ni 
condemn himself with the greatest severity. If a rela- | as discovered in Derbyshire, what a sensation it would | € she 
tionship of a tender kind exist between the parties, the pat Yet, speaking in simple earnest, and in the im) Present cl 
danger is all the greater. How often is a really promis- | greatest soberness, the equivalent of such a mine may jag) “iking il 
ing youth ruined because his friends have thought too | be said to exist in this country, ready to be dug, and to bY bring 
well of him, and done too much for him! Compared | pour forth its treasures amongst us—presenting, too, My . Lord 8 
with this evil, the utmost efforts of declared or even lok an employment for capital and labour topethenss ia Octobe 
secret enemies would be as nothing; for, from the nature | would fitly apply to our present universally acknow } wed agri 
of things, such efforts can rarely be of much avail in | ledged necessities. This mine lies im the unemployel ension by 
any circumstances. But the dangers from a friend who | soil of Great Britain and Ireland. tished the 
would make us aspire to that for which we are unfit,| According to recent statistics, there are in thee ay Smicultur 
who would send us every hour of our lives into false islands about twenty-six millions of acres under culti- ment. Th 
positions from an overweening zeal for our interest, and | vation, a great proportion of-which is far from having also, b 
whose flattering counsels tend to sap away every incli- | attained the maximum of modern culture; twenty-uie Pll 
nation to those exertions and self-denyings from which | millions in pastures either ane, of being cohivese Tsay 
alone any good can be expected, these are indeed dan- fifteen ‘millions of propor 
gers! are the greater dangers, that they are usually | declared ‘capable of improvement,’ according to ‘= hres 
- general understanding upon this head; and the tion ¢ 


* Transactions of the Linnean Society, xiv. 515. 
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remaining 

modern science for its attainment were.only. ado 
Let ue present a fow illustrations of this obvious and 


the Premier’s declaration in favour of leases), reports 
the practice of English farmers as g to be 
exactly coincident with that of our thrifty friend. A 
few years ago we might have gone further, and repre- 
sented improvements as proceeding upon a much larger 
|| seale ; for we happen to know an East Lothian tenant 
who is still running the remainder of his father’s lease 
of a farm, the cultivated extent of which was raised 
| from under five hundred to upwards of one thousand 
acres—the reclaimed acres being, at his father’s entry, 
in stony knolls covered with whins and broom, or in 
swampy hollows unapproachable by the plough. Such 
| opportunities as this are not now common in the Low- 
| lands of Scotland, but they are still rife in England and 
Ireland, presenting most enviable fields for capital and 
| enterprise, under a proper system of lease and security. 
| We repeat under a proper of lease, an opinion 
| which the following extract from the Chester Chronicle 
most aptly corroborates :—‘ At an agricultural meeting 
| the other day, the Duke of Cleveland said, that within 
three miles of the place where he had resided for the 
|| last nine years, was a waste, which had long been rented 
| asa rabbit warren, and of course at a trivial rent. A 
ited farmer acquainted with it applied to Sir 
Filion Welby, and said if he could have a lease for 
fourteen years, he would break it up, and bring the land 
into cultivation, his tent being allowed to remain the 
same as was paid by the warrener. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the farmer, being satisfied that the under- 
taking would ultimately repay him, entered upon it 
with spirit. In the fourth or fifth year after the war- 
ten was broken up, he (the Duke of Cleveland) saw 
this farm ; and he could testify that it was bearing dhe 
best crops in the county ; and last year, in the month of 
July, he again saw it, and would not wish to behold 
finer crops of wheat, barley, and oats, than those which 
he witnessed growing upon this very farm.’ It is un- 
necessary for our purpose to state, that, for a lease of 
twenty-one years, the farmer agreed to build himself a 
suitable steading; we only mention this to show that 
the agriculturists of England are awakening to the 
im of this subject. 
slialh sion advert: to that large extent of land at 
striking illustration of the capabilities of which we can- 
} ot bring forward than that furnished by the speech 
| Lord Stanley at the Liverpool Agricultural Meeting 
in October. last:—‘It is quite true,’ said his lordship, 
‘that agriculture is. not capable of that indefinite :ex- 
tension by which the manufacturing interest has asto- 
tished the world and itself; but it is equally true that 
égriculture is le of extension and improve- 
Ment. The of the soil is limited, and its capa- 
a 
supposed ; and I speak wi greatest confidence 
When I say; that of - A. lands of this country, a 
proportion is «capable of producing a large profit 
a moderate outlay of capital; and, considering the 
@ndition of the country, and the rapidly-increasing 


preaching Iam to a certain extent practising. - 
course of the last two or three years, we (I 
father as well as myself), on behalf of ves and our 


tiles; and why have we done so? Every month that 
nted | passes over my head convinces me, that so far from 


twenty were strong =a with a very retentive subsoil, 
and the remaining sixty I remember from my childhood 
as the favourite haunt of snipes and wild ducks, and 
never saw there an In the course of the 
first year the sixty acres maintained, and that very 
poorly, during the summer, six horses ;: and on: the 


times dig the horses out 
the whole of this was thoroughiy subsoiled and drained; 
and in 1842, what was not worth 10s. an acre the 
year before, was in turnips; and on that land we fed 
off in five months, and fattened for the butcher, eighty 
beasts and three hundred sheep, and afterwards carted 
into the farm-yard three hundred and fifty tons of tur- 
nips! This year we have a very fair crop of barley and 
oats, and I do not hesitate to say that that land is at 
present worth 30s. an acre: The outlay upon it, for 
pulling up old fences, thorough draining, tiling, and 
breaking up, amounted to £7, 10s. per statute acre, giving 
just 20s. for every 30s. of outlay ; and thus giving — 
to the landlord a permanent interest of nearly 14 

i 


groun 
It happened that into our 
hands a large field of 22 acres of very poor sandy soil, 
abandened by the tenant as perfectly worthless. It was 
drained at an expense of £2 per statute acre; and in 
the first year we fed off on that land a hundred and 
twenty sheep, the remaining part of the turnips being 
carted into the farm-yard; and I venture to say, that 
at an expense of £2 per acre, this land is increased in 
permanent annual value 10s: per acre to the landlord and 
10s. to the tenant. 
I might mention many instances of the same kind, 
but it is un: ., Over and over again I have heard 
tenants declare that their land has been doubled in 
value by thorough draining. I know instances where 


pte is not only our interest, but our bounden 
, to apply. our best energies to ‘ascertain how the 


tenants, have put under ground nearly three millions of 


the bog. In 1841, | 


| considered as ‘incapable of improvement,’ though, as | soil can be rendered more capable of supporting the : 
will hereafter be shown, susceptible of profitable amelio people. 
which constitute the surface of our empire, it may be | admitted, but pera I may be permitted t tate to 
ely asserted, that less than one-third is under pro or three faets, as practical ts, which: have come 
under my own observation, showing that what I am ! 
| 
In a little sketch in this Journal (No. 565), a f bod 
farmer, of remarkably economic habits, is represe| E 
| as grubbing up all the unnecessary hedges, throwing | having done all that can be done, we have only made a 
down unnecessary walls, filling up and cropping over | beginning, and are only doing what it is our abundant bis 
interest to do. state one inetence ¢f this 
|| hitherto unused; and Lord Hatherton, at the recent | tical returns from thorough scientific draining. \ In ; 
| || Lichfield Agricultural Meeting (made memorable by | 1840, father was about to enclose, in the : at : 
| twenty acres there was a very small crop of very poor i 
hay. It was impossible for land to be in a poorer con- : 
| 
arise || 
|| 
lieve G 
ed to 
> has | 
have |) 
eflect |) 
have 
ating, |) 
him? 
rs the | 
rs the \ } 
| 
D? 4 the result of the past year’s draining has been on an in- ( 
anest # crease of ten, twenty, or thirty bushels of wheat the 
would | large acre; and taking the increase at 7s. the bushel, I Z 
p the | will leave you to calculate the profits, the expense in'nd 
me case exceeding £15 or £16 the acre. 4 
yer In addition to all this, Lord Stanley remarks, ‘By ; 
ote thoroughly draining the land, we might accelerate the Fi 
et harvest by ten days or a fortnight every year; and in { 
ther, ® this variable climate, so subject: to cold and blight, this 
| is a matter of the utmost consequence. also know of 
nployed instances in which, last spring, farmers who had their FH 
these lands well drained were’ able to begin ploughing ten : 
or colli days, a fortnight, and even three weeks’ before their | 
wing could venture to put a horse the 
ground.’ Another speaker stated that 
er ing raised the temperature of the land between four and 
of wil five degrees ; and this is very important, not only as to 
to the the richness of the crop, but also in ripening it.—These 
the #* results of actual experience so far exceed what we ‘had 
te assumed as theoretically possible, that we shall not add 
one word of comment, as it ‘would only weaken ‘facts 
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which must bring conviction to the commonest under- 


4 


a like amount of a doubtful character; 
millions of acres of the former, and 
the latter descri But the terms ‘ sus- 
of improvement,’ and ‘of doubtful improve- 
parative; and land which, forty 
as looked upon as hopeless and good-for- 
ving with the most luxuriant har- 
umerous examples might be cited in Scot- 
rental of parishes has increased fourfold 
nning of the present century by the 
wastes, and where lands which did not 
.1 to L.2, 10s. 


for improvement.’ 

present Statistical Account, ‘is now 
y all under a regular system of cultivation, and 
nearly equal to the former cultivated land 
thus, in a single instance, adding 
hundred and seven acres, which a land valuer had 
cultivation of the kingdom, 

1.2400 to its annual revenue. Draining, 
shelter, have been the means employed 


BB 


point appears in the account of the 
in the north of Aberdeenshire :— 
been the improvements made 
years in the reclaiming of waste, 
vements have 


in the most abject poverty, or been eventually thrown 
as burdens upon their respective parishes, have been 
enabled to bring up their families in comparative com- 
fort, and to look forward to comparative i 


have been this season 595 loads of pota of 
L.2, 14s. per ton. e land is under the superintend. 
ence of the fians of the Manchester Union.’ 

it may be added, has been the means of giving employ. 
ment to many paupers who would otherwise, as in similar 
cases, have been to be supported in idleness—the bless. 
ings of reclamation being thus ever twofold. As to 
the produce, the weight of the crop appears to have 
been within a few pounds of 68 tons; and at the price 
stated, would yield upwards of L.183, or more than L.56 
per acre. 

The landlords in Ireland, having themselves 
generally unequal to the cultivation of their waste lands, 
at the same time that they m their other lands as 
badly as possible, a number of individuals have formed 
themselves into ‘a Society for the Improvement of 
Waste Lands in Ireland.’ They rent such an extent as 
they deem suitable, or as their means admit, for ninety- 
nine years, and by arranging and colonising it, and 
caring for the tenants as the landlords ought to do, 
become a sort of assistant landlords ; and even in this 
slow and anomalous manner are doing considerable good 
for the soil of Ireland. It seems as if English landlords, 
and even the op epenn of several species of land in 
Scotland, would require to be so assisted. We can 
hardly conceive a company that in these times would 
produce more certain and satisfactory returns. All the 
mountainous districts of Scotland, in particular, are 
nearly in a state of natare ; and a writer upon these sub- 
jects has very recently asked the question, Why should 
this be? We cannot discover any justifiable answer, 
There must be portions of them, and those of great 
extent, which, if sheltered, and drained, and cultivated, 
would produce more food for animals at least, would be 
infinitely improved in value at once to their owners and 
the country, and give immediate and permanent em- 
ployment to a great and valuable population. . 

Here we expect to be charged with the folly of pre 
suming that prices will always remain as they are, and 


make it worth the while of landowners to reclaim their 
wastes. We are not disposed to consider any such pre- | 
sumption as folly. Our belief is, that under any system | 
of things there always will be a demand for rural pro- | 
duce to warrant the improvement of even the worst | 
species of land that exists. At all events, we must | 
take things as we find them. The produce of buts jj 
few years would more than repay all reasonable outlays jf 
on improvements. To the good work, then, of thorough j 
and extensive reclamation. Drain, delve, fence, and 
shelter the waste and poorly-cultured lands in every | 
possible way. Send away as many emigrants as you 
please to Canada, or any other country: the more who 
the greater will our number of customers be by and | 


a in it both more steadily and 
tion ould 


* 
84 
standing. forma 
: Again, as to waste land, the reports in the New Sta- ~ & 
: tistical Account of Scotland indicate a steady and pro- . 
: gressive improvement of these in that country; and able ; 
surely much more might be done with the more hope- unive 
: ful soil, and under the more genial climate of Eng- ‘sdteetes 
land and Ireland. In Scotland, the amount of waste 
is computed at fourteen millions of acres, eight millions 
t | of HEBh are reckoned of doubtful improvement; while 
: } only four millions of acres of improvable 
Poor 
power: 
more } 
task 
po 
} them t 
idi 
done f 
tained 
hasban 
i himself 
be more convincing than general assertions. 
: rish of Peterhead, one of the most exposed a 
of there to on elevation | 
Black Hill, of which Alexander Low, of Ber- | } te 
} "shire, an experienced valuator of the last century, | | ios 
; pronounced as follows :—‘ This hill is very worth- Ae 
| n 
i rushed | 
| and alt 
yield stress 
— four | | 
i | decla wha: 
H | and | ot PP) 
| 
| in this instance. a 
Another case in ~_ 
parish of Fyvie, al 
| *Wast, indeed, h 
i | within the last twe | | 
¥ and draining of we 
- been carried on by almost every farmer; but the 
4 principal have been the result of the exertions of a 
. _ number of poor families, located on various pendicles of 
. what was once a vast and unproductive surface of moor 
& and moss. An extensive colony of these are in our im- 
| mediate neighbourhood, and we have had many oppor- 
: tunities of witnessing their exertions. The parents of 
a twenty-nine families, containing one hundred and fifty- P 
six individuals, who would otherwise have been held down ention 
by; but do not let this, or any other crotchet about the j 
competition of produce from beyond the Atlantic, divert 
j } the proprietor of peat-mosses and marshes from the 
j great and assuredly profitable and patriotic task of land 
; | under the approaching infirmities of age.’ Here, again, | improvement, while he has the agreeable prospect of 
40 speedily doubling, if not quadrupling, his rental. it all, crus! 
| tho land, in addition to the We have thus pointed out a mine of the greatest assuming 
| provision supplied for so many families, and the beauty | wealth, in which the population of these kingdoms is 3 in its pres. 
| and apenity conferred on the country and climate. interested, and particularly the poor and industriou, i both woul 
Our last statement respecting the cultivation of Would deri: 
} wastes relates to England. Many of our readers must | value; for it is Soggy ee Who i affection, b 
rf have heard of the Chat Moss, lying between Liverpool | ever could add but a tithe to the extent profit of IM liad not, as 
and Manchester. It was, a very few years ago, a large | our trade in cotton or in woollen, or even to any of out J Wder the j 
' tract of fiat, wet, and very barren moor; so poor, | minor manufactures, would be deemed a public bene ij ™t, in the 
lf indeed, as scarcely to yield subsistence to a moorfowl. | factor. But the improvement that might be made inj %w Mr M, 
\y In 1833 the writer of this was driven through it on the | our agriculture would far exceed the gross produce @ f 4 inquire 
. railroad, and it was then still under the hands of the | the most extensive manufacture, and support the people Hi Mixious to , 
- but very slight progress, no part of the moor being (as tarcely too much MM uld never 
far as visible from the railroad) then under crop. A re- d the more care fi %is momen 
_ spectable journal of November 1843 contains the follow- te, our country MM Vhich made 
a ing announcement :—‘ Extraordinary produce.—On three | mght be tu into & sort of ‘Happy Valley, i#™ "ve him, 
| and one quarter acres on Chat Moss, near Manchester, debtor and 
d and only reclaimed some three or four years ago, there | yet fully clothed and fed ; and the empire, of which they "°Pally or n 
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WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 
BY MRS 8. C. HALL. 
PART IIT. 


Poor Madeline! she had overrated her and 

wers of endurance; the nearer she drew to Paris the 
more nervous she became—the more unfitted for the 
task she had set herself. At one time she would order 
the postilions to double their speed, and the next direct 
them to go slower, for that she was distracted by the 
rapidity of movement. More than once she felt she had 
done foolishly in bringing her child with her. She enter- 
tained no idea of using him, as in a drama, to draw her 
husband back. She knew this to be equally mean as 
useless, and that nothing but time would restore him to 
himself and her. 

As the carriage whirled through the streets of Paris, 
Madeline’s heart beat so quickly, that she could hardly 
breathe: even the servants seemed too absorbed to note 
the strangeness of the motley city. Arthur had been 
gome time asleep, and when the ilions drew up at 
the hotel, Mrs Mansfield felt completely paralysed ; she 
| could not move. Her blood, stagnant for a moment, 


yre- } took her rture—fied, as vice must always do, at the 
and | |) h of virtue. 

neit 1 a change had a brief period of time made on 
pre- ||) the abased and wretched Mansfield! How worn, how 
tem | broken-down he looked !—not as one from whom health 
pro | fades gradually, not as one whom over-labour or over- 
orst |) anxiety works down from the healthful bright-eyed 
nust | man to the bent and hollowed shadow of humanity, 
ut & 


straggling with the toils and troubles of life, but 


tlays | struggling with an honest purpose and a clear con- 
ough | sience. Such a one may be bent and bowed to the 
and | earth, but he never can have the torn, and soiled, 
avery mm) and haggard look that effaces God’s image in the de- 
; you Wm bauchée. They looked at each other until the silence 
» who was broken b Madeline, who endeavoured to draw his 
y and 7m) attention to the mere business portion of her mission ; 
it the | but this was impossible. He could not attend; he sank 
divert into a paroxysm of the d t despair—reproached 
m the himself, reproached her. he could have endured 
f land anything rather than the love she bore him—that it was 
ect of Scurse, a very poison. She heard all this; she heard 


it all, crushing her love closer and closer into her heart— 


reatest assuming a coolness of counsel, so as to assure his mind, 
oms is in its present mood, that it was business—the advantage 
strious, both would derive in the end, the advantage their child 
in real Would derive—which brought her there—not 

Who fi affection, but never for a moment dwelling on it. She 


a 


lisd not, as I have said, brought her little boy with her 
under the idea of his aiding in her project; she could 
not, in the state of her feelings, be without him; but 
tow Mr Mansfield caught at the mention of the child, 
ad inquired if he were in Paris. He became at once 
i wever t might 

gould never have guided Madeline through the perils of 
this momentous day. Her husband’s shivering despair, 
rm in the belief that nothing could 


§ 


the unmanly dread of investigating the | returned, 


—made her, while she trembled for his reason, exert her 
own. The vacillations of the man of fashion, from 
whom the gilding is all worn off—the wit, whose arrows 
are no longer tipped with brilliants—the man, in fact, 
once so rich in all but moral strength, now poor in all 
things, was as tenderly beloved by his devoted wife as 
on the day, not when he led her to the altar (for the love 
of that day is more in than in truth), but as when 
she p! their first-born in his arms; the same rich 
natural unsullied love hovered with angel wings above 
the wreck which, like the life-boat, she was just in time 
to save. The sight of his child subdued him altogether ; 
and as the little fellow clung round his neck, the father 
burst into tears so id and violent, that his strong 
frame seemed hardly able to endure the shock. Anxi- 
ously did Madeline look for the lawyer’s arrival with 
the necessary papers. She knew that if he came then, 
Mansfield would do everything she required; but she 
could not trust him from hour to hour. She judged of 
the present by the past. It was nearly night, and no 
lawyer had arrived. Subdued as her husband was b: 
the emotions of the day, he became alarmingly exci 
talked wildly and incoherently of his past experiences, 
and of what bis future should be; then complained sud- 
denly of the most racking pain in his head and temples; 
every sound distracted him, and he could endure no ray 
of light; then, in the midst of a fevered description of 
a favourite song, he paused, and in a voice of child-like 
confidence whispe' * Let me lay my head upon your 
bosom, Madeline; there was its first peaceful repose, 
and there will be its last ;’ but there was no repose for 
a head tortured with distracting fever of the brain. 
About an hour afterwards, the lawyer arrived, to find 
the unhappy man in the wildest ravings. Before 
morning dawned, her husband had ceased to recognise 
her; and in his wanderings, the name of another was 
frequently mingled with herown. The physicians said 
weeks must pass before the patient had a chance of 
being able to attend to business of any kind, if——and 
they shook their heads—said his frame was debilitated, 
his constitution anything but strong; they hoped, but 
they also feared; they had never seen the disease under 
a worse form. It was useless for the man of business 
to wait ; when needed, he would return. One thing it 
is for the honour of human nature to record: 
When he arrived in London, and stated to the variaus 
persons whom it concerned the circumstances under 
which he had left Mr and Mrs Mansfield, they, with one 
single exception, expressed their determination to wait 
until Mrs Mansfield should be able to act for them, so con- 
vinced were they of her noble mind and high integrity. 
This compliment, when conveyed to her in the business- 
like letter of the solicitor, certainly made her heart beat 
more fervently, though she read it by the dim lamp- 
light of a chamber, sick well nigh to death. The 
struggle between life and death, between reason and 
insanity, was such, that her very devotion to the sufferer 
would have tempted her to pray that he might be re- 
leased, had it not been for the blessed faith which, the 
greater the peril, the wilder the storm, will of a surety 
c= increasing in the true believer—what causeth the 
ble to cry to the grave for refuge, maketh the brave 
in faith to defy the grave. Thus it was with Made- 
line. The strength of the spirit withstood the tremor of 
the flesh. Shaken for a moment, as all Christians are 
at times—however oppressed, or worn, or weary, in the 
twilight, in the noon-day, in the dim midnight watches, 
even when she deemed him she loved in the valley of 
the shadow of death—she never doubted! Her worth 
Uncle Oliver, much as he blamed, could not avoid fol- 
lowing her to Paris, where he materially increased her 
discomfort, by his dislike to her husband; but nothing 


moved her from her duty. 
At last the patient, whom Madeline had so watched 
and so prayed for, began to recover; his consciousness © 


and creditor columns of his accounts, either 
morally or mercantilely—all these called for her strength 


his body. When he was able to endure an increase of 


85 
form the heart, e enriched and strengthened. 
us think of these th steadily and systemati- 
be adopted to be profit- 
able; and it has only to be proved profitable to become 
universal. 
| | 
| | 
| rushed suddenly to her head, which swam and reeled; 
| and although her maid assured the servants that her 
was dying. 
| But Madeline did not die; and when her bodily ex- E 
ifm)| haustion had somewhat abated, she sought out her , 
, i whappy husband “in the hotel to which he had gone 
}. with the worthless associate of his flight, and who now 
| 
| § 
| 
| 
people 
y then 
much | 
e care 
ountty 
ey,’ itt him, and then he hung upon Madeline’s words and 
extemt, | Madeline’s looks. His mind was even more feeble than 
they 
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it in his room, he that the curtain be ive, was reported as ‘the most elegant thing in the 
—, while sat writing with ele now 4 worn, attenuated, panting skeleton, 
pen by his side. Suddenly she looked up, and saw his | unable to think, but not to feel, tears rus on the 
eyes her. occasion to his aching eyes; while his mind, 

* Speak,’ said, ‘speak, for I can hardly believe | reeling from over-wrought excitement and disease, could 
you are there.’ ' not rely upon itself. It was piteous; while he signed; 

Madeline smiled—a smile which more than | and assi and did as Madeline requested, to hear 
mere mortal beauty ever could said a few fond | his childlike intreaties that she would not wrong her- 


gout. 
y chair, to which he had been removed, 


a state of great excitement. As she entered, she 
epithets as, ‘the fool,’ ‘the idiot,’ ‘ the sense- 


3 
§ 


no use; 
woman—no such thing. One rushes into one extreme, 
like Mrs Smith ; and the other, like Madeline—and yet, 
I tell you what it is, sir,’ he continued, moving his gout 
is stick—* I'll tell you what it is, it does not 

to wd orgies as Madeline who she 


* My dear uncle,’ said Madeline. 

* Here, again, she gets over me, sir, with her softness, 
and drives me mad with her resolution. Look at her; 
the shadow of herself—faded—fading ; nearer death at 
this moment than him she has been watching over and 
prayiny; for, as if he were a saint instead of a sinner.’ 

*A saint would not need my prayers,’ replied Mrs 

bitterness. 


happiness i 
fices deplore. She is like the angels—rejoicing 
over the one that teth ; like the mart; 

will strengthen in 
creature : he will see the world as it is—he will.’ 


* Remember your promise,’ said 
ing. Uncle Oliver remained silent, and the lawyer 
resumed. ‘ As I was saying, such scenes as have passed 
between Smith and his wife make me bless my bachelor 
estate. A woman who cannot indulge her husband, 
ought not to live beyond five-and-thirty. We stiffen 
mightily in all things after we pass thirty. Don’t you 
think so, sir 


?’ 
do not,’ said the testy Oliver. ‘But T 


lightly of, and 


erty, 
ver her 


up | thought she h 


as 
Bramwell, laugh- 


self, that she would leave him to perish rather, that 
she would let things take their course ; while she soothed 
calmed him, fixed in her high-mindedness to pass 
most likely all the remainder of her days in comparative || 
pov ay fg in the feeling, that her practice and || 
ould, by God’s blessing, give her such power 
) son, that he would feel hereafter that the 
an honest name was better than the glitter of 
Did ee her when her foll: leted 
* Di ou see w was comp ? 
whispered Uncle Oliver to Mr Bramwell. * Did you ever 
in a human being? You would have 
just received, instead of just resigned, || 
a fortune; while her husband was ya-ing and ha-ing, 
and wiping his eyes ;’ and then Unele Oliver wiped hig 
* To-morrow, as he is able to be moved, they leave the 
hotel and go to Versailles,’ continued the old man. ‘ Ah, 
sir, she has sold every jewel she had in the world, and 
offered Lewis six months’ wages to leave them ; but the 
old fellow intreated to remain. Don’t talk to me about 
the wickedness of human nature. Sir, I glory in human 
nature. There are specimens of it in all ranks of life, 
that should have temples built to them. Those who 
undervalue it do not deserve well of it; you may carry 
that as a conviction to your grave.’ 
‘I believe you are right,’ said Mr Bramwell. 


that fool Smith and his wife, and shall be in Londona | 
day or two after you.’ | 

ine was now alone with her husband, suiting 
her expenditure to their narrow means, and rejoicing 
that she of his ill- 


4 


FFs 


iii 


| 
( | 
w 
He passed his hand over her face, and then felt the 
q arm, so thin and worn, that not a trace of its roundness 
J remained. ‘How changed,’ he sighed—‘how sadly 
: changed; and it is all my work!’ and he sobbed and 
; eried, covering his face with his hands. But time passed, 
and was passing, and their affairs must be speedily 
“ of i of the brain, and either destroy life or 
te deprive her husband of reason. Still, he was much 
‘ better, and she prepared him for his lawyer’s presence. | 
| 
| 
‘We 
Strang: 
| | same 
| her che 
; am, sir; am always right; an am right in | Asw 
: is all, sir.’ leaving Madeline for a time. It breaks my heart thatI | | permitt 
} have not thousands to give her. I try her too much, } gentlen 
j and she has enough without me. I want to see after | | who ad 
| Wel 
} usual y 
: | here, af 
| always 
holding 
ness irom atund raisec yt sale 0 1er jewels. | you are 
- &§ * Pshaw,’ persisted Uncle Oliver. first Mansfield’s returning health brought back many of | speak t 
‘Uncle interrupted Madeline. his old habits, and though he tried to restrain them, the | 
* But, sir,’ observed Mr Bramwell, ‘do you not see | very necessity for doing so produced an irritability of |B) | ‘I am 
ty temper which would have worn out any human being |} : 
4 less sweet than Madeline. It is certain that we are less | | 
j ; grateful for large than for small sacrifices. If Mrs |i} 
- Mansfield had been content to think, ‘I have give | — 
a up a fortune to save and to reclaim him, and will do | 
no more,’ she would never have succeeded in reforming po 
| € Wil do no such thing, exclaimed pitter Uncle | her husband. A great sacrifice is very frequently felt TI 
Oliver. ‘ When he does, I'll eat my c j a reproach, when a small one is considered a mark Lo 
affection. Once, and only once, he questioned her (iy 
as to the events of the day when she visited his hotel, | ; 
Certainly it would be easier for any woman to praise | 
the exquisite delicacy and truth of her statement, than ]3y) Gy 
to follow her example; it is the passage in her life 3) Gam 
‘y which has always been to me the most exalted. i | 
j ‘No, sir; or. patient urance, implored her forgiveness, and | 
i" heard that Elizabeth had been spoken spoke of his being so degraded in such sinless eyes a | 
"i that Joseph, through her ill humours, had absolutely | hers with the simplicity of a child that makes confee 
. got a habit of drinking.’ sion at its mother’s knee. And some: poses 
if ‘They say so,’ observed the cautious lawyer. were, Madeline began to feel the re of her for- i} 
a Those who have not watched the fearful ravages of a | bearance. Never, in the days of his early love, had 3 
.- disease such as Mr Mansfield encountered, are inva- | Mansfield evinced the same continuing tenderness, 3 
. riably shocked at the appearance of the convalescent; | guarded by a watchfulness over himself, that he did 
3g and while his friends, who have been with him day and now : he seemed to look upon her as a protecting angeh 
os night, think how much better he is, strangers believe | All unhealthy excitements being far from him, his 3 
i him to be on the brink of the grave. The witty, high- | mind, refined and polished, strengthened also. He wah BEPpttlhce . 
| spirited, handsome Mansfield—the man whose word | like those of his peculiar temperament, much the cre Hi ‘Do yq 
_. established the reputation of a horse, the character of a| ture of habit, and what he did to-day he wished to ‘And 
r tailor, the excellence of a new opera or a new novel, | do to-morrow. His affairs had been at last skilfully Hi) oHe wa, 
' ; and whose bow, so slight, yet, when necessary, so im- | managed, and he could not meet a man whom he need know yo 
2 
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heard so much about you. Wh + you were town-talk 
for a month ; first abused, and praised, and then 


ving 
anything with her. She is worse than ever. We sepa- 

rated—yes, that was it—and then it was made wp by 
e| Uncle Oliver, and I .agreed to bring her here a 
outline of her former self. hed wp And here we met 


as with us, those heavy dews fraught with dan- | cannot comprehend how our little nes ae 


EES 
lil 


now sauntering along a shaded alley, an 
sitting upon the trunk of a fallen tree, when, justas they | how very odd Iam. I must go and console Mansfield, 
were seated, they heard a laugh from the path they had and tell him all the people said’ 

quitted, and immediately after the sound of English| ‘No,’ interrupted the anxious wife, ‘do not speak to 
voices. 


too bad,’ he exclaimed; ‘we must plunge farther | an air of stupid astonishment ; ‘as you please. Not hear 

| into the depths of France to escape these perpetual | of the past; oh, very-well, I'll take care to 

| intrusions.” that. I remember, too, what you told me about clubs, 
| Madeline’s colour was also heightened, but from a | and I told her of it; but she drove me there to get rid 

| ) different cause—she thought she knew the female voice. | of me. That's a charmin ing: a man marries to 

| *How shall we retreat?’ she said; ‘we must pass them Sole kin ane cae, then his wife drives 

| || to get home’ him to the club 


| ‘Mr Mansfield rose, and took hold of Arthur’s hand.| Mrs Mansfield could endure a great deal, but she 
| if we walk quickly,’ he replied, ‘ we can pass the wood | could endure this no 9 

i i i ;| ‘Madeline,’ said her husband, after they entered her 

w group of persons emerged from the shade as they | apartment, ‘I do not think I ever felt the fulness of 

\ | reached the spot Mr Mansfield had spoken of. what you have done for me until within the last 

| ‘* Well, I Y exclaimed the lady in a loud | hour. _ If you had been sucha woman as your cousin, 

| strange tone, y eg) code ear Mansfields!’ and the | what should I have been now? How you have borne 

| "s hand was grasped, and | with me, and why, I cannot tell. I have been your 

| | her cheek kissed, by Mrs Smith. bane, while you have been my blessing. The more evil 

in | As wellas Mr Mansfield’s confusion and annoyance | I have done, the more watchful, and protecting, and 


i 


in 

tI | | permitted him»to observe, there were two ladies and two | fervent has been your love. He who sees and hears 
ch, |) gentlemen of the party, one of whom was Mr Orepoint, | me, knows that I only think there is hope for my 
fter | who advancéd and held out his hand to Mr Mansfield. | future, because of the glory with which your affection 
| .*Well’ continued Mrs Smith with more than her | has encompassed me. I say, surely I must be reserved 


| yolubility, ‘who co’ ve fancied meeting you some or never have i 
} usual yolubili ho could have fancied i for good I could have retained 
‘ing | here, after all that we heard; but, Madeline,.you were | her love. May who gave me an as my 
sing always an angel.’ Then turning to Mansfield, she said, | guardian, make me in some degree worthy of her. Oh, 
ill. holding up her finger, ‘ Ah, you naughty boy! Indeed, | if I could but obliterate from your memory my past 
At you are such a naughty man, that I don’t think I shall | neglect, my unfaithfulness, I should care for nothing 
yo | oe see! You know I am not at all like my | else; for, in all the business transactions which you in- 
the | i : : ; vestigated, there was no dishonour!’ 
yof |B} ‘Lam quite aware of it,’ said Mr Mansfield, bowing | ‘Thank God,’ replied Madeline, ‘ there was not, and 
eing | in| pst ‘ I knew there would be none; and He also knows, that 
less |B) ‘Not a bit. how ill you both look! | my love is as deep for you as ever,’ 
Mrs | pene, wander, you have gone through so much. Wej| ‘I know that,’ he replied ; ‘ but your trust is gone.’ 
ive | drove down here to see the water-works, or fire-works,| She raised her eyes to his—eyes whose lustre had 
ll do | or whatever they are; but it’s the wrong day, so we | never been dimmed by the least wavering of untruth. 
ming | mast come . ‘It is gone!’ he repeated passionately. 
y felt | ‘And where is husband?” inquired Madeline;| ‘It was gone, dear Mansfield,’ she answered. ‘ Jt has 
— | while Mr having regained his self-possession, | returned; it has been returning. Are not your feel- 
1 her | addressed a few words to Mr Orepoint. ings and sentiments changed? Have I not reason for 
hotel. | »Mrs Smith was disconcerted, and hurriedly replying | confidence? Yes, my confidence is established.’ And 
raise with te place Mansfield believed her. 
than || where they dined, hastened away as the objects of her} Mrs Mansfield never saw her unfortunate cousin after 
r life j | remark made their appearance ‘ that night, though, in three weeks, she heard she was 
‘I beg your pardon,’ said Smith, lifting his hat, | deserted by a man who lamed her husband for life in a 
f the | ond: he duel in the Bois-de- 
rtions M) looked stupidly wise while he spoke—‘I beg your| It is time this story were concluded: and yet how 
, and |R) pardon ; but have you seen my wife?’ . . limited its space to describe the events of a life. bine | 
yes a8 | Few words ever caused Mrs Mansfield a more acute | after all, made but a feeble sketch of Madeline ; 
onfes- me peer se The kind, simple, absent, and thought- | though Uncle Oliver has not ate his crutch, he con- 
» they | man, 80 completely, so entirely changed. ‘There | fesses he ought to have done so; for he has ceased to 
ar for was a ti about his dress and gestures—in the | wish her to call her husband ‘a rascal.’ 
>, had HM) way his foot moved when he meant to stand still, as if| Mr Mansfield had not. been a year abroad, when an 
ernest, itclawed the earth for support—in the careless rest of | excellent appointment was offered him in one.of the 
he did } hischat, and the slothful sit of the stock and: half-but- ublic offices. He shrunk from a London residence, 
angel toned waiatcoat. bo. ing to meet cold eyes and distant bows from those 
m, hit $B) been, but it used to be the absence of mind, not who had revelled with and in his wealth. And Madeline 
le Presence of semi-intoxication. . —what said she? Why, surely her 
e crear ‘Do not know me?’ said Mr Mansfield. husband jested; if such cold, they-would look 
kilfully indeed, earnestly them. ‘I | but wish to cut the: giver. And walked down the 


i 
28 
i 


| 
8 ‘Oh, very well—as you please,’ answered Smith with 
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of a most honoured and honourable woman ; and those 
who saw it were ashamed to call them ‘ the poor Mans- 
fields’ any longer—for self-dignity commands even a 
fool's deference. And by degrees, to the delight of the 
faithful Lewis, carriages drove be their door, and 
she received the visitors as if they parted but yes- 
terday, declined their invitations as cheerfully as 
Man had declined ‘the club :’ and then her son— 


if she had no other reward for her past endurance, his 
honour and his love might have been envied by the 
mother of the Gracchii; and his father loved him as 
dearly, and was as proud of him as she was, nay, is; and 
it is delightful to see how the young whom s 


knows 
honour her ; how husbands point her to their wives, and 
mothers to their daughters ; and even while all lament 
they cannot be like her, yet all believe in her, and still 
she is unconscious that she deserves either praise or 
admiration. For all that people talk about the impos- 
sibility of happiness with her husband after his past 
errors, she is happy; and she has made him—no, not as 
good—for, truth to say, that would be impossible—but 
her forbearance and uprightness in the time of need 
have made him what now deserves to be respected. 
Men’s moral offences are written on sand, while women’s 
are graven on steel ; and ‘ the world,’ particularly when 
it became known that Mr Mansfield had got ‘a good 
situation, seemed to think that, as Mrs Mansfield had 
been merciful, they ought to follow her example. They 
say also that she made him what he is, not by what the 
world calls ‘ talent’ either—which, as a means of hap- 
Ppiness, is so greatly overrated—but by a womanly ten- 
derness of nature—by strong affection, a clear intellect, 
a Christian reading of her duty, and a determination, if 
it cost her her life, to perform that duty, the motto of 
which is—Bear anv ForBEar. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS' IN FRANCE. 
TOURS—METTRAY. 


Ar length at Tours—the beautiful Tours—the capital 
of ancient Touraine, and whose royal residence of Plessis 
every one has heard and formed an idea of, from the 
account given by Scott in his Quentin Durward. Tours 
may be called the great centre town on the Loire, as 
well as the mid station for travellers from England to 
the south of France. At present it is reached chiefly 
by the railway from Paris to Orleans, and the steamers 
down the river; but when a railway now forming from 
Orleans to Tours, by way of Blois, is completed, the 
conveyances on the Loire will be almost entirely aban- 
doned, as they, indeed, deserve to be. With hopes 
raised of spending a few days in this interesting pro- 
vincial capital, it was with no small pleasure that on 
one of the finest afternoons of the season we came in 
sight of the lofty towers of St Gatien, rising from the 
rich and level plain on the left or south bank of the 
fiver. 
neath a long and handsome stone-bridge of fifteen arches, 
our little steamer hauled up alongside the extended line 
of sloping quay in front of the town, and in a few mi- 
nutes we were in the heart of Tours, at a hotel—the 
Faisan—in the Rue Royale, and, as it luckily proved, 
one of the best inns in this part of France. 

We remained a week in Tours, looking about the 
town and its neighbourhood ; for it is a place one cannot 
despatch in aday. The situation, to begin with, is not 
in the least picturesque, in which respect it is the re- 
verse of that of Blois; yet it is all one could wish for a 
large town. Placed conveniently on a stretch of level 
country, with one side bearing on the river, and the other 
extending southwards in the direction of the Cher, only 
a mile or two distant, no inland town could be more 


Sweeping past a woody islet, and darting be- 


Loire by the bridge already noticed, a suburb of con- 
siderable size has extended in this direction, over the 
very beautiful vine-clad hill which lies facing both river 
and town. Tours is of great antiquity, having been 
a station of the Romans, who increased its size and 
means of defence; and, judging from an ancient semi- 
circular arch still existing, in connexion with an island || 
in the river, 1 should suppose they bridged the Loire at || 
this point. The history of Tours is a type of history || 
generally—a succession of conquests and oppressions, || 
The Gauls were conquered by the Romans, who were || 
conquered by the Visigoths, who were conquered by 
Clovis (506), whose conquest was wrested by the usurper |; 
Thibault de Blois (940), whose heirs were conquered |) 
by the counts of Anjou (1204). These, it will be recol- || 
lected, were English princes, and they in their turn 
were expelled by the French monarch, since which || 
time the town has not changed masters. Henry II. of || 
England built a species of castle within the town, which 
still exists as a barrack for soldiers, and is one of the 
objects of antiquarian curiosity in the place. Under its 
successive superiors, including an archiepiscopate of no 
mean power, Tours spread and luxuriated in various || 
styles of middle-age architecture; and, till the present || 
day, few towns in France can exhibit so many curious || 
edifices of an antique taste, though it will require both || 
time and patience to look for them. Externally, and if |) 
we keep only to the main avenues, the town has to all || 
appearance little ancient about it. The aspect is that || 
of a modern and substantial town, built of good sand- || 
stone, well paved, respectable, and the seat of a busy | 
and thriving population, amounting to thirty thousand 
in number. Another feature strikes the tourist ata 
glance—the variety of signboards in English: our old 
friends, ‘ spirits, porter, and ales ; hair-dressing ; wines, 
soap, and candles; blacking; umbrellas; and fifty 
other phrases equally significant, here start into exis- 
tence. Of course we accept their appearance as an || 
undoubted token of the residence of English in the | 
town and its environs, and who, as I understand, 
number about five or six hundred. For the further 
accommodation of this numerous body there are at 
present two English chapels, in one of which we had 
the satisfaction of forming part of a congregation of 
nearly two hundred individuals, on the Sunday during | 
our stay. | 
Toure, from the general amenity of its clithate, and | 
the respectable tone of its society, is evidently well 
suited as a resort for the class of migratory English who | 
i ly reside abroad. Yet, with the extravagances 
and gaieties in which it is almost a fashion to indulge, I | 
should doubt if a residence here were advisable to those | 
who incline to study economy in their style of living. | 
That the town, however, possesses many pleasing traits | 
of character, is undeniable. . With the principal streets | 
laid out at right angles, and a grand rue—the Rue | 
ale—running for a mile southwards from the bridge, | 
with these streets liberally accommodated with | 
trottoirs for foot-passengers, the traveller may well hold jj 
up his hands in admiration when he visits Tours | 
e is room for praise as well as admiration. The jj 
improvements of Tours are all owing to the zeal and jj 
good taste of its mayor, M. Walwein; and we have here jj 
another striking proof of what can be en ae 
asi 


favoured. Connected with the northern bank of the 
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| More ; an 
q | indivi 1. Under his direction, as I am informed by win 
j local guide, the public walks have been extended | 
4 | thorou and public edifices con- } 
q handsome place, or square, at 
4 |end of the Rue Royale, facing the bridge, has been ately herself 
| balanced by an elegant open place ‘at ascendi: 
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ned for the courts of j 
of the department. I went to 
he workmen were still em- 
the cell of the pri- 

of Penton- 


il done by a bad arrangement 


We spent, as I have said, a Sunday in the town, and 
ity of seeing it in its holiday 


dean, simple-looking, and orderly. The public walks, 
environed with trees, near the bridge were lined with 
| pooths of goods of many sorts for sale, and the spacious 
place adjoining was well garnished with shows, in front 
of which mountehanks tumbled and gamboled about, to 
the vast admiration of the dense crowds who came to 
witness their buffooneries. In our walk through the 
fair, as I must call it, I was struck with the appearance 
of a lonely little show at one corner of the square, which 
| was very much overcrowed and snubbed out of counte- 
pance by the superior attractions of some great shows 
beside it. Nor was it a show of the ordinary spectacle 
dass, but one purporting to be an exhibition of snakes 
|| which could be twisted into knots, and tied round men’s 
necks like a boa. It seemed no easy matter for this 
| little show to bear up against the clang of music from 
|| the tumbling show on its right, and, in desperation, its 
| solitary outside performer kept up an incessant beating 
onadrum. Yet this beating was not altogether volun- 
tary. The was a slender and swarthy girl, 
| in a fantastic and tawdry dress, and the poor creature 
| was evidently under the immediate and terrific control 
| of a species of who acted as money-taker, and 
| was probably the wife of the exhibitor within. Fre- 
quently did we turn our steps towards this little show, 
| to see how it was getting on in the struggle, and on 
i) évery occasion did we observe that la tambourinére was 
it her post, fighting away as in a paroxysm between 
ath and life on her small brass drum. At length, at 
ohe of our rounds, when it was pretty far on in the 
ifternoon, to our surprise the drummer all at once 
topped in her mad career. She threw down the drum- 
sticks; not another beat would she give on the noisy 
engine before her. The passion of the ogress was in- 
stantly roused by this flagrant instance of insubordi- 
nation ; but it was all of no use; the poor girl folded 
her arms—the drum, the show, snakes, and all, might 
go tothe bottom of the Loire for anything she cared ; 
| not another rattle would she give ; the ogress might do 
| asshe liked. Amidst the storm of French uttered by 
the savage mistress of the establishment, one could only 
hear the word pourquoi? and to this the ill-used slave 
of the drum at last replied; her ‘opening speech’ 
being one of the finest pieces of natural eloquence, both 
in language and gesture, to which it has been my fortune 
tobe a spectator. Her indignant answer to her su 
tior disclosed the touching appeal—that she was dying 
from hunger. ‘Here,’ said she, ‘have I been exerting 
myself in your service all day long, and food have I not 
tasted for many hours. I am tired. I can drum no 
More; and I defy you to compel me. Unless you give 
me something to eat, I shall resist your tyranny.’ e 
ae. I am glad for the poor girl’s sake, had its proper 
. The ogress put into her hands a sous—a single 
halfpenny—but it was enough. The starved tambouri- 
ntre darted off through the crowd, threading her way 
amid the stalls, till she came to one, a kind of vagrant 
Mstaurant, where she had the happiness of hasi 
shandful of frizzled potatoes, which 8 
herself in returning to her duties. Nor was she long 
in ascending to her platform. Inspired with her humble 


the solitary confinement of | i 


meal, she recommenced her occupation, and we left her 


justice, | performing on her drum with renewed vigour and ani- 
mation. 


town, a fine specimen of the florid ic, fini 
in 1510, is grand and imposing, with some fine old 
painted glass windows, and yy turrets, whence a 
a great loveliness, towards the union of the 
and Cher, is to be obtained. But there are relics 
of a cathedral in Tours considerably more ancient. 
These are two tall and bulky towers standing awk- 
wardly apart on opposite sides of a street called the Rue 
St Martin, and are all that remain of the once celebrated 
and richly-endowed cathedral of St Martin of Tours— 
long the fountain of learning and civilisation amid ages 
of barbarism—long the resort of pilgrims from the most 
distant parts of Europe. Its costly embellishments and 
relics were first plundered and scattered abroad by the 
iconoclasts of the sixteenth century ; and at the revolu- 
tion the whole fabric was razed to the ground, two of its 
five towers being alone suffered to remain standing. A 
mean street now passes over the spot where Louis XI. 
once knelt before the splendid shrine of St Martin. 
Tours exhibits other tokens of ecclesiastical desolation, 
though, in this respect, it is no way remarkable. In a 
back court of the Rue Royale we found the fine old 
Gothic church of St Julian transformed into a stable 
and diligence depdt, the horses being stalled in one of 
the aisles, with a hay-loft above. In a different part of 
the town, we observed the church of St Clement occu- 
ied as a corn and meal market. These spectacles of 
tion were affecting ; but, coming from a country 
where much finer buildings had been literally pulled in 
pieces, I was inclined to acknowledge that it is, on the 
whole, less distressing to see churches employed as 
stables or coach offices—for in that manner they are of 
some use to mankind—than to observe them lying in 
utter ruin, and of not the slightest use to anybody. The 
Scotch, it is clear, have not a word to say against the. 

French reformers, well as shez Consent castigation. 

A high and antique fronted house in the Rue des Trois 
Pucelles is pointed out by tradition as that once occu- 
pied by Tristan l’Ermite; of which, however, reasonable 
doubts are entertained. The northern extremity of the 
Pucelles issues upon the boulevard-like walk along the 
Loire, below the bridge ; and by pursuing this, first for 
half a mile on the high bank of the river, and then 
another half mile or so to the left, in an inland direc- 
tion, we come upon the hamlet of Plessis, a scatter of 
cottages and farmeries, hedges, old walls, and gateways, 
with many sunny garden-plots and fields ; the whale, to 
all appearance, wreck of something great in days of 
yore; and in the midst of the scene of fallen and for- 
gotten splendour, do we find all that can now be shown 
of Plessis le Tours. Approached by a lane between two 
hedges, we have no long time to pause, for, standing 
sentinel at an old wooden gate in the aged wall, is seen 
the sole guardian of the enclosure, a sun-burnt and 
poverty-struck paysanne, in a pair of wooden shoes, 
ready to pounce upon us, and exhibit every stone, 
cranny, and crevice in Louis's stronghold—for a very 

s something ex in a 
visit to Plessis le Tours. Inst of facing thing 
i we have befo ith 
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extremity ; and here is just finished a large edifice of P 
Grecian architecture 
| gendarmerie, and prison 
ployed upon t, foun itors tter of Sunday, Tours possesses j 
gon was constructed some other objects several 
ville, and therefore for interesting ecclesiastical structures of old date. The : 
| criminals. Thus, the ev cathedral of St Gatien, in the eastern part of the 
in England is not confined to that country, but is copied 
| as something meritorious by a foreign nation. i 
| HB | ress. The day was a féte of some kind, and hence t 
| \| there was a more than usual degree of recreation. After f : 
the morning service in the churches, the streets became 
|| |) crowded with hundreds of country men and women, the 3 
|| Iatter in their fanciful! Touraine costume, and all neat, 
| 
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ven in 
single enciose an -Kept garden, a bric wo 
ed by | storeys, remarkable for nothing but white sandstone 
hed and | quoins to the windows. At the south-west corner, a 
gutters | spiral stair admits us to the upper floors, empty and 
street tenantless, but habitable. Two or three niches in the . 
agers: staircase, and certain old mantel-pieces of large size, 
north are the only remains of an antique appearance. A 
athern erected as a shot tower. It is evident com- 
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of our humble conductress. entrances to 
vaults from the floor above have been built up. 
a little distance, other vaults are pointed out beneath 
; and at the western extremity of 


? 


have a t prospect of the rich flat vale 
the time of our visit jocund 
the array of yellow harvest. Within the enclosure 
ich we stand, everything, from the dilapidated 


rres, wears the air of desolation and neglect. With 
exterior defences thrown down, fosses filled up, and 
chatelaine transformed into a bare-legged 
the whole ‘scene seems a vulgar burlesque of a poetic 
dream. ing, robbed of a sentiment, we that 
in some cases it would be better not to disturb the visions 
of the imagination. 
One day during our stay at Tours was devoted to an 
excursion to Mettray, a village about four miles dis- 
in a northerly direction, and situated in the 
of a piece of country so prettily embellished with 
and trees, as to remind us of English rural 


32 


greater 

abundance than in our own country. A volume _— 
be written on Mettray: I can find space for only a few 
tions. 


encourage it, was begun in 1839, since which 
i ually 
id to be in 


and j | 
these assistants jg | 


the superintendents. slee 
rooms being cleared during She day, ty divaing i 

is used as a refectory the whole 
boys. At night, the dormitories being kept ligh 
are under the surveillance of the contre-maitres and 


workshops of shoemakers, carpenters, 
makers, and blac i 


form 
from the establishment, in order, as it is alleged, to pre- 
vent discussion and the growth of antipathies among 


management of three 


harity ? 
is and 


| 


E 


iy a of a much judicious principle to imitate, as nearly as_ possi 
he era of Louis XI | divi into families nom, i} 
the ground on the | the general charge of a chief. Under this functionary || i 
from a lower bank on | are two contre-maitres, each having the special direction || i 
bd several gloomy and | of a section of twenty boys. These contre-maitres are | l 
comfortless dungeons, one of which is used as the | assisted by two lads, chosen by the pri H 
themselves under certain regulations, | 
last for a month. The title given to i - 
- Jrére ainé, or elder brother, and it is an object of ambi- 
tion to be considered worthy of such an appointment, || 
en is shown a dungeon to which a flight of steps | The houses, ranged along two sides of a spacious gar. || 
ly been given, along with some other repairs, | den, are individually adapted for the accommodation of || 
Ml by a modern inscription on the wall, is styled the | a family. On the ground-floor is the workshop, with | 
| Cardinal de la Balue. Towards the south and | a shed outside for receiving implements of field labour, -) 
4 The upper part of the house consists of two floors, each || 
containing twenty hammocks, and also bed-closets for |} 
sun-dia the untrimmed bushes and weed-covere 
= chiets, Who, Dy apertures 1n their respective Closets, can || 
1 watch the movements of their charges, without being | 
themselves seen. soe, by ce. of 
i that the cost of each house, including furniture, || Mi} 
| amounts to 8300 francs, or L.332, and that the annual || | = 
rent per boy is under ten francs. In some instances | | through 
&§ the houses have been free gifts of wealthy donors, | the num 
from benevolence. In one case || | dint of f 
: father has built a house in memory of a beloved | |) persion « 
4 daughter—a fine trait, I think, of paternal feeling. One | HB) Prance t 
2 scenery. Mettray can be reached at certain hours | of the royal princesses has also contributed a house te || partmen: 
daily from Tours by omnibusses; but we preferred a | the which is patronised by the first 
; private voiture ; for we wished to spend some time in | families in France. Having viewed the houses and | sumption 
our inquiries in this interesting locality. And Mettray harness governm 
: is worthy of a visit from every Englishman passing en into the large j | annually 
t down the Loire. Here, some years ago, was begun a | school-room, where at certain hours instruction is given IMB! the volui 
i benevolent experiment to reclaim juvenile offenders and | of an elementary kind, including the inculcation of re- i scheme i 
4 ligious and moral precepts. The chapel adjoining iss | MM) mixed ch 
' neat, though plain structure, and suited for the Roman |#iy) doubtful. 
} | to an En 
ifm) there are 
properly styled, is an enthusiastic philanthropist, who, | the inmates—a poor apology, it will be considered, for generally 
j animsted by what he had seen of a rural penitentiary | limiting the charity to the members of one form of faith, THM) that loye’ 
for youth at Horn, near Hamburg, returned to France, | In the infirmary, an airy suite of apartments, we found j delinquen 
and vommenced operations long with his frend, | This department is under the of all our 
5 Viscount Bretignéres de Courteilles, on the estate of the females ; and, need I say, they are JHMM possible 
y latter gentleman. The project, after receiving the coun- | Sisters of yO The cleanliness, order, and taste- to attemp 
Wy tenance and pecuniary assistance of a society formed on | fulness of other parts of the establishment ay upat the 
4 purpose to charmed us, and, to mark our general approval, we | | would be 
; time the purchased a variety of articles at the depdt. | is given t 
increasing During our perambulations over the grounds, we had iy being car 
. a8 prosperous a condition as could reasonably be ex- | occasion to see parties of the inmates at work in the IMM the establ; 
pected. I do not know any institution in England with | fields. With a dress mostly of coarse linen, straw hats, 7m On the» 
tary retreat, like a House of Refuge, alle and oF Tfelt assur 
iM criminals are sent to it by courts of justice; nei is | and lads could scarcely be pictured. The dress of advance of 
| it a prison, for it has no bolts, bars, or environing walls, contre-maitres at the heads of their divisions was a little form a mo. 
i and is, to all appearance, a singularly neat and orderly | better, but also of linen; the: appeared to exert a firm able experi 
cluster of rustic cottages and mansions, in the midst of poe py en ge gh 
gardens, play-grounds, and fields. Arriving at the gate- | informed, a respectable class of young men, who, by N “6 
ted upon by one of the resident directors, a vener- | mand of similar establishments elsewhere. number 
r able gentleman in an ample blue surtout, and a long | of inmates or prisoners in the colony at the time of my Warne nea 
| white beard, By this courteous old person we were | visit was 190. . } and fruits { 
obligingly conducted beginning understand the. ct at tlow we an 
a with the dormitories, the workshops, the -room, | must be recollected there is a law in France w tating any 
4 and the chapel, and ending with the infirmary, the | sweeps the country of juvenile offenders, Every boy 0 Ii sceustomed 
is kitchen, and the general sale depot of manufactured | girl under sixteen years of age, convicted of a crime, it Hl globe have | 
iq articles. Explanations of the discipline and mecanique | considered guilty without discernment, and if not claimed Hj of many of 
=: were given as we went from point to point, and.various | by parents, is retained in prison till twenty years of lice by halt 
by pamphlets were put into my hands, which are now | age This partly accounts for the vast number o in the great 
lying, before me, and at the service of any one who juvenile detends which I saw in various quarters; of animale 
7 wish to imitate the good deeds of the founders | there is another cause. Many children are abandoned M that none a; 
a of Mettray. . Tes and thrown upon the public in a very heartless way: Hj but oxen, gb 
a In organising the institution, it has been a leading and | and being seized by gens-d’armes wherever they m8 Hj To look ‘at 
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children are sometimes treated. Mettray has received 


inmates, or colonists, as they are termed, from many of 
the principal where 
or 


conductors 


minds tainted with crime, or aff 


they have been selected 


general conduct, or other fayour- 


settled habits; and, by instruction in different kinds of 


labour, strictly suitable for rural districts, put the un- 


| fortunate inmates in the way of earning an honest 
livelihood on dismissal. The question arises, Will the 


jectors succeed in their benevolent intentions ? 


| Tcrding to their own account, everything promises 


well for the institution. The boys are no doubt ex- 


| posed to the 
Bing can 
‘dit. Still, 


blishing 
throughout the country after leaving the colony. 


most beneficial influences, and if any- 
reclaim from incipient wickedness, this must 
the formidable difficulty remains, of esta- 


youths in respectable 


the number is not great, this may be accomplished by 
dint of friendly interposition ; but that an annual dis- 


gmption. On 


scheme is 
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Independently of 
generally, being 


is given to 


the colonists ; the overplus 
| being carried to their account in the savings’ bank of 
the establishment. 


persion of some thousands could be effected—supposing 
France to be provided with such a colony in every de- 
partment—is, I fear, not among things possible, unless 
the army were employed as a regular means of con- 
the score of relieving the prisons, 
| government pays, I believe, 160 francs for each convict 
| annually ; and as the 
the voluntary contributions, the financial part of the 


produce of the labour greatly aids 
How far a colony of such a 


encouraging. 

mixed character could be made to answer in England, is 

| doubtful. The boys of Mettray do not run away, which, 
toan Englishman, seems very incomprehensible. But 

there are powerful reasons for this apparent self-denial. 


French, and, indeed, continental boys 


a poor-spirited set of urchins, without | i 
that love of adventure which is a mainspring of juvenile 
delinquency in this country, and is, in fact, a mainspring 

all our greatness as a nation, it would be almost im- 
possible for a colonist to abscond undetected. .Were he 
to attempt such a freak, a i 
upat-the first town in whi 
would be sent to prison in di 


e would pick him 
he set. his foot, and he 
Besides, no money 
of certain gains 
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PREJUDICES CONCERNING 
ANIMAL FOOD. 


and rabbits? 
eating of its 


I do not remember having ever 
any such barbarity in England, ill as step- 


in the 
pigs are, what valid objection can there be to eatin; 
their flesh when nicely dressed? The answer is simply 


regarded n 
tells us that the natives of 


in his interesting 


puma. Darwin, 

relates, ‘At supper I eat puma 
white, and remarkably like veal in taste. 
was laughed at for stating that the flesh of 
in great esteem, having no small affinity with 
colour, taste, and flavour. Such, certainly, is 
with the puma. The Guachos differ in their 
whether the jaguar is good eating, but are unanimous 


however, it is, in 
vegetable diet. 


to be unexceptionable food. Townshend, in his Nar- 
rative of a Journey Across the Rocky Mountains, states 
that he has often eaten and relished it, and has no 
other objection to this diet than the sentimental one 
of repulsiveness at having so faithful. a companion of 
squeamishness induced De Capel Broke, and other 
tourists, to censure the Norwegians for rearing a breed 
for the sake of their fur. Captain Lyon, 
Journal (p. 90), says, that during his 
voyage, the flesh of the arctic fox was ep nie yy 
having an inviting appearance, though very At 
first all the crew were horrified at the idea of eating 
foxes, but very many soon got the better of their deli- 
cacy. The captain himself frequently ag 8 off it, 

assured us that it much resembles the flesh of the 
kid. Captain Cartwright, in his Journal of a Residence 
in Labrador (vol. i. p. 3), relates that he was. offered 
‘part of the fore-quarter of a wolf, but it proved so hard, 
Gry, Gnd net swallow but one 


again during his residence 
there. Perhaps the wolf he tried was not in the ten- 


The traveller Bell observed whole rows of 


seed water, or still better in ae ae 
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wander, help materially to fill asylums. and | flesh, is certainly a contemplation full of disgust. But i 
prisons, , informed that such abandonment of | supposing dogs and cats were kept and fed purposely 
| children is frequently a result of second marriages—the 
| man who marries a widow with children turning the 
whole in 
\ heard of —prejudice, Lhat they are eating, We are ass 
\ by millions of our fellow-creatures in other parts of the : 
\ i} earth. Mutton is despised in various countries where 
| the . Dr Richardson eet 
\} || able circumstances, an imereased its numbers by | the arctic regions eat the flesh of the No merican : 
| || taking boys abandoned by nurses or parents, or who | lynx, a feline animal, and adds, that the meat is white ; 
| Hl || are houseless and vagrant orphans, and tender, much resembling that of the American hare. bid 
i || The great object entertained by the founders and | The. Guachos of South America are in the frequent 4 
“| || EE of Mettray is thoroughly to a habit of eating the flesh of another feline animal, the 
|| purify | 
4 
in saying that the cat is excellent.’ The flesh of cats é 
and dogs is well known to be generally eaten in China ae 
and some other parts of the east; that of the dog, in- 
deed, over much of the southern hemisphere, where, i 
some places, reared exclusively. on 
he ie perhaps, may remember 
that the life of the celebrated voyager, Captain Cook, 
was saved by timely recourse to some unsalted meat, 
a dog having been slaughtered to supply it: and. we 
think it is Hearne (or some more recent explorer of 
arctic America), who, when compelled by famine to 
overcome his aversion to feed on dogs’ flesh, found it i 
| 
| 
| 
h 
| from a visit to Mettray were of an agreeable kind, and | finished it,.and expresses his belief that his stomach 
ie lielt assured it was, morally speaking, prodigiously in 
ie Avance of prisons of all sorts, and would not unlikely 
form a model for further and perhaps still more favour- | derest condition. 
| in the British markets; and those who have a 
__| badger, report that it is excellent.. Major Lloyd, in his ': 
nearly every year adds to the list of vegetables | mis 
and fruits that appear at our tables, it is wonderful how ; 
tlow we are, through sheer prejudice, to venture upon i 
aceustomed.to from infancy. Yet great portions then been regarded by epicures asa real, delicacy ; but 
tbe have testified to the excellence and wholesomeness | it sanst bp the feeh off very young badgers.’ Of an 
ofmany of the meats which the people of Britain, ‘ too | allied species, the carcajou of North America, the Hon. 
tice by half,’ cannot be persuaded to eat, except when 
ia the greatest extremity. Surely, out of the thousands | ‘ We made our soup, and I broiled my badger ; his own 
| of animals known, it is unreasonable for us to think | fat was all the basting he required; and when he was 
plete sad served up, we all agreed that we had never eaten better 
ways but oxen, sheep, Yates ge pO meat: it had but one fault, being so exceedingly fat, 
ey may To look at a ‘dead dog,’ and fancy the that it surpassed, in that respect, any pig or other 
— 
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its hams, is 
esteemed ; while the racoon is considered 


use of this diet are attributable to some particular food 
the animal had been eating. Mr Jerdan gives his per- 


buzzard, and particularly a pern, or honey buzzard, is sch 


esteemed an excellent dish in some parts of France. 
goodness of the eggs of the 
has testi ; and we 


animals is unfit for the table, should 

be more particular than they are in eating lobsters, 
Many English gourmands would sicken at the idea 

of a dish of snails, which in Hungary, more jally, 
is esteemed a delicate, and is a very frequent d; so 
much so, that not a few of the peasantry even pay their 
rents with them, according to Paget’s Travels in Hun- 
; but a Hungarian lady would 
fully as m horrified at the thought of swallowing 
an oyster, and would, at least, have this advan over 
the British epicure, that snails are vegetable feeders. 
civic bon vivant commiserating the 


it, | stances, anonymously, his name is 


they might have eaten with great 


conven 


tional prejudice happened to 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR MAGINN. 


Atrnovex not the author of any si or important 
literary work, yet few persons contributed more bril- | 
liantly or more extensively to the periodical literature 
of the last twenty years than the late William Maginy, |) 
His writings, however, having a in most in- || 
t little known be- 
oo those persons who are actually connected, either || 
y profession or taste, with the literary world. The | 
career of the most celebrated men does not always 
furnish the most instructive biographies; and although | 
the present memoir is not that of a widely-famed per. | 
son, and affords, moreover, an example better to be | 


avoided than imitated, yet it presents much to interest 
and to instruct. 
William Maginn was the son of a schoolmaster at the | 
head of a flourishing establishment in Cork, where he | 
was born in July 1794. At an early age he showed | 
remarkable aptitude for acquiring knowledge, and by | 
the time he had reached his tenth year, had become | 
sufficiently proficient in the classics to enter as a student 
at Trinity college, Dublin, where he gained a distin- | 
guished reputation, and carried off several prizes. Hay- | 
ing finished his career as a scholar, he returned to || 
his father’s roof, to take upon him the duties of a teacher. 
He had not long shared in the labours of tuition, before | 
the entire management of the school devolved on him; | 
for, when he was little more than twenty, he had the 
misfortune to lose his father. Although so young, Ma- | 
ginn continued to superintend the establishment—now | 
his own—with it success. Happy, perhaps, would | 
it have proved for him had he finished his days asa | 
oolmaster. 


At that period Cork was making itself celebrated 
above other large towns in Ireland for literature and | 
scientitic inquiry. Besides a society of young men 
formed for the diffusion of knowledge, of which Maginn | 
was a member, it could boast of a Quarterly Journal | 
started by a native bookseller, and of which (if we | 
have been correctly informed) Maginn was appointed | 
editor. His articles, mostly of a critical, but gay and | 
amusing character, a’ some attention ; and these, | 
with the reputation he left behind him at 
, obtained for him his degree of LL.D. at the 
early age of twenty-four. He continued to employ 
his leisure hours in throwing off articles, epigrams, 
satires, and jests, for the local prints, till, wishing for a 
wider field for his peculiar talents, he sent a volun- 
teer contribution to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
which had been in existence about two rs. This 
was the curious Latin translation of the * Chevy 


appreciating his services, delicately offered him remu- 

neration for his valuable contributions, he directed | 
the check to be drawn in favour of Ralph Tuckett | 
Scott, in which name the money was paid by the | 
bankers. In 1821, Maginn, still keeping up his in- 

cognito, declared by letter his intention of ‘paying Mr | 
Blackwood a visit in Edinburgh. True to his leading | 


"a animal that I ever saw. Fortunately it was young, or it | matising, by the appellation ‘carrion,’ what, in truth, | M/ ties A 
4d might not have been so tender as it actually proved.’ relish, had the tide | fim || SP 
Even of the fetid skunk of the same continent, we are flow in the oppo- || im || ‘at, get 
informed, in Carver's site di | | could as 
who have fed on them, after the receptacles of the || letter fr 
p them very sweet and good.’ African ratel also is | || which w 
4 only require to have the nauseous glands carefully ex- || to himse: 
. tracted, though Bell the traveller mentions, from report, || “Here a 
that the flesh of the ermine is extremely bad. It was || for no go 
; formerly customary to eat the otter on lenten days for | “You 
a fish ! koe 
highly | “Tam 
excellen| “Tha 
; more partic in the months September and | || you,” he 
October, when Fruits and nuts are abundant. The | || mn your 
flesh of the Polar bear, although it has sometimes || 0 kind ¢ 
proved unwholesome, is stated, in Captain Parry’s ap- | “That 
p= eh Fourth Voyage, to be ‘free from any || “and I n 
; taste: it became a valuable and timely | “Your 
addition to our stock of provisions, and served mate- | || You need 
4 rially to restore the strength of the party.’ Hence it| | “Tdeci 
{ may be suspected, that the ill effects resulting from the | || any infor: 
son Pstimony that the flesh of the hedgehog is ex- || thought 
5 cellent; and a mole-catcher relates that he was in the | || mentionin 
i: habit of eating the moles he caught, and said that if | | had hithe 
folks ‘generally knew how good they were, but few | || “I beg 
would fall to his share. The armadilloes are exceedingly |, subject,” 
; foul feeders ; yet all who have partaken of their flesh | “If you 
| agree, that one ‘roasted in its own shell’ is most delicate || stranger, 
eating. handwriti 
_ Audubon declares that he has never tasted the flesh | ofletters 
: of the cormorant, nor, as long as he can help it, will he | your corr 
a ever do so; but M. Schomburghk says that he has fre- | | gentleman 
7 quently eaten of the cormorant of Guiana, which is | Such w: 
| really very good, after having been, like other water- | to Mr Bi. 
}) hand, and 
the 
i” inburgl 
and was it 
R. P. Gilli 
| t any eggs 0 ¢ bird descri as otherwise, were | minent lit 
a none of the freshest when tasted. We have heard of influential 
4 cormorants being sold for wild ducks to the Londoners, As it hi 
3 who often purchase the eggs of rooks and crows as persons in 
plovers’ eggs. 23 successes 
ay To follow out their notion, that the flesh of all car- sperity. 
tinually Ci 
4 after his 
It must 
j | Ress of thi 
| } himself in 
; of nine-ter 
: Chase, which appeared in the number for November venture. 
1819. From that period, and for two subsequent romance, 
years, Maginn was a regular, though anonymous and haq preced: 
f ‘barbarism’ of the Persian princes who not long ago! unpaid contributor to ‘ Blackwood.’ In his private ions of th 
visited this country, and testified their abhorrence at | correspondence with the proprietor, he adopted the tant empl 
Hi the custom of eating turtle! But that we, civilised and | signature of R. T. S.; and when Mr Blackwood, highly iy yy Murra 
enlightened flesh-eaters, are altogether free from irra- alted notice 
4 tional and totally unfounded misapprehension on the of his abilit 
: subject of eating the flesh of creatures of prey, is, the letters and 
: reader will perhaps begin to think, a little questionable; Dr Magi 
a if he do not go so far as to imagine that a hint might wintoan 
a be profitably taken on this subject, as on some others, ‘pinion wit 
@ from the considerably under-estimated Chinese. At all give up th 
. events, those who are disposed to rail at others for their | propensity, Maginn determined to turn the inter Moore. Dr 
( fastidiousness about eating pork, may ponder a while | view into a jest. There occurred in his contributions Hj yy... no 
by upon the reasonableness of their own aversion to par- | certain personalities which had already got Mr Black- Beventat; 
y take of various other kinds of flesh, and hesitate before | wood into trouble with the persons satirised, and the er mae 
_ condemming as ‘unclean’ and improper food what they | facetious doctor, being perfectly unknown to the pub tmen 
| only presume to be so as a mere matter of course; stig- | lisher, determined to personify one of the injured pat TRE ohne 
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A be himself at Blackwood’s 
|| shop, ee formally asked for a private interview with 
il that gentleman in as broad an Irish accent as he 
|Fenw assume. The rencontre is thus described in a 
\jetter from Dr Moir of Musselburgh (the ‘ Delta’ of 
|| Blackwood’s Magazine) to the author of a memoir to 
| which we are indebted on the present occasion.* 
being closeted together, Mr Blackwood thought 
| himself, as Mr Blackwood afterwards informed me, 
“Here at last is one of those wild Irishmen—and come 


\| for no doubtless.” 
rr Mir Blackwood, I presume?” said the 


‘am, ” answered that gentleman. 
have rather an unpleasant business, then, with 
|| you,” he added, “ regarding some things which appeared 
in your magazine. They are so and so; would you be 
# kind as give me the name of the author 2” 
That requires consideration,” said Mr Blackwood ; 
|| “and I must first be satisfied that——” 
| || “Your correspondent resides in Cork; doesn’t he? 
You need not make any mystery about that.” 
| “T decline at —— said Blackwood, “ giving 
any information on that head, before I know more of 


|, this business, of your purpose, and who you are.” 
“You are very shy, sir,” said the stranger; “I 
| thought you corresponded with Mr Scott of Cork?” 
| mentioning the name under which the doctor 
had hitherto communicated with the magazine. 
tT beg to decline giving any information on that 
subject,” was the response of Mr Blackwood. 
“Tf you don’t know him, then,” sputtered out the 
. | HR) stranger, “ perhaps—perhaps you know your own 
| Hl) handwriting ;” at the same moment producing a packet 
; | fg) ofletters from his side pocket. “You need not deny 
if i gentleman—I am that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Such was the whimsical introduction of Dr Maginn 
to Mr Blackwood ; and after a cordial shake of the 
| hand, and a hearty laugh, ey were in a few minutes 
|B up to the elbows in friends > The doctor remained in 
| Edinburgh, at Mr Blackwood’s house, for several weeks ; 
and was introduced to Professor Wilson, Mr Lockhart, 
R. P. Gillies, Mr Hamilton, Mr Howison, and other pro- 
minent literary characters, as well as several and 
influential members of the Scottish bar.’ 

As it has unfortunately happened with many other 
persons in similar circumstances, Dr Maginn’s literary 
suecesses had no beneficial effect upon his worldly pro- 
sperity. The applauses which his writings were con- 
tinually calling forth flushed him with hopes which 
were, alas ! never realised, and induced him, two years 
| after his Edinburgh visit, to take three important 
steps—he married, gave up his school, and went to 


of the last step, that his hopes of ens 
in Loudon’ were better founded than those 
of nine-tenths of the authors who make a similar 
venture. His fame in the departments of poetry, 
romance, criticism, sitasical lace, parody, and burlesque, 
had preceded him, and given him a status in the opi- 
hions of the booksellers which promised to insure con- 
stant His first commission was from 
Mr Murray, and shows, from its importance, the ex- 
ated notion which that shrewd bookseller entertained 
of his abilities. 
letters and papers of the gifted poet were put into 
Dp Maginn’s bands, for the purpose of, working them 
up into an elaborate biography. From a difference of 
opinion with the publisher, the doctor subsequen 
fave up the oF omer which was intrusted to 
Moore, ng Maginn’s second year in London, Mr 
Murray daily newspaper, called The Re- 
peentative,’ one of his arrangements for which was the 
ntment of Dr Maginn as correspondent at Paris. 


* In the Dublin University Magazine for January 1944. 
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Thither therefore, the latter repoired i but the news- 
r, after a short existence, proved a failure, and on 

ts cessation, the doctor returned to London. 
The biographer whose account we I a a in 
continuation, that from this period till the 


Maginn 

liancy of wit, yyhich caused his company to be univer- 
sally coveted, and he was never of it where good 
fellowship existed. By Mr J. W. Croker he is thus de- 
scribed in a letter, which we have had an opportunity of 
seeing :—‘ On the few occasions of my having the pleasure 
of being in his society, his conversation was very lively 
and original—a singular mixture of classical erudition 
and Irish fun. There was a good deal of wit, and still 
more of , and certainly no deficiency of what is 
called conviviality and animal Ea yee I remember, on 
one occasion, having heard from some common friend 
that he seemed to be throwing away a great deal 
talent on ephemeral productions. I took the liberty 
advising him to direct his great powers to some more 
permanent objects, and he told me that he contemplated 
some serious work, I think on the Greek drama, but of 
this I am not quite sure. It might have been the Greek 
orators. \had a high opinion of his power to illustrate 
either.’ For this, or any great work, however, Maginn’ 's 
temperament was an effectual disqualification. His im- 
clinations drew him more frequently to scenes of convi- 
viality than to the solitude of his study ; and as he could 
not always work and amuse his hosts of acquaintance at 
the same time, he frequently disappointed the expecta- 


cause he broke, in 1828, with Blackwood, and ceased to 
contribute to his periodical for some years afterwards. 
Still, his convivial peculiarities did not affect him so much 
as they would have done less gifted individuals. It would 
seem that, no matter where or in what company, so 

great was his facility of composition, that he was able to 
write. ‘Occasionally,’ says our authority, ‘he would sit 
middle of a sentence, and tell a 


whatever book lay within his reach, or discuss some 
topic of the day; but his mind was ‘evidently at work 
on the subject of his paper, and he would break off 
suddenly from his talk, resuming his pen, and writing 


some intimate 


| 
magazines, annuals, and newspapers. How a gentle- : 
man.of such high attainments, and whose talents were ’ 
known and appreciated by persons capable of giving 
him constant employment, was able only to gain a ; 
scanty livelihood, must appear strange to those unac- ese 
uainted with the doctor’s convivial habits; but when : 
| 
” tions of publishers who relied on the matter which he é 
a | agreed, but too often failed, to furnish. From some such 
dom wrote except in company, and generally with all 
kinds of noises about him)—or commence a criticism on 
| 
On the establishment of the Standard evening 
newspaper, Maginn was inted joint editor with 
Dr Gifford, and in sean be, 
Mr Hugh Fraser (not the late James Fraser, pub- 
| lisher, as is generally supposed), founded Fraser's Ma- 
gazine. To this* publication he contributed with a \ 
vate zeal and industry which showed that his capability of 
the j writing at all times and seasons must have increased : 
ghly | upon him ; for his labours did not appear to his friends 
~ted | to deprive him of one of his many convivial hours, 7 
ket Besides his contributions to the Standard and Fraser's + 
” the Magazine, he also wrote for the John Bull and other a 
a periodicals. He did not, however, retain his appoint- 
* Mr ment long in connection with the Standard. 
sing One of Dr Maginn’s papers in the new magazine was 
ntere productive of serious consequences. 
all on a recently published novel, called ‘ Berkeley C , 
ack which was written in the back our of the publisher's 
! friend 
The review was extremely severe upon the book, 
} par eee on being published, the offended novelist took a sum- 


jppened in 1837, by which time the doctor, 
from causes which it is not necessary to specify, 


s, in the same graveyard which 

* As soon as the ceremony was over, 
i grave-digger — “ Grave-digger, 
show me the tomb of John Bunyan.” The grave-digger 
led the way, and was followed by Maginn, who appeared 
parti 'y thoughtful. As they approached the place, 
the doctor turned to the person who accompanied him, 
and tapping him on the shoulder, said quietly —* Tread 
lightly.” Maginn bent over the grave for some time in 

melancholy mood, and seemed unconscious of an. ’ 

The bright sunshine 1 around hi 


et what have been the results of all these great ng. 
tural gifts to his fellow-creatures? Onily a scrambling 
subsistence to himself, and some transient am 


to the public. It is lamentable to think of such a career; | 


but it is 


PROPOSED CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
OF SUEZ. ' 


REFERRING our readers to an article at page 413 of our 
eleventh volume, entitled ‘Overland Routes to India; 


it will be perceived that the only land which it is ac. | 


ly necessary to cross between Great Britain and 


tuall: 
India, is the seventy-two miles which divide the Medi. | 
terranean 


from the Red Sea. This tract, 


being gene 
rally flattish in character, has been the subject of nume- |) 


rous plans for intersection by a navigable canal; s 
numerous, indeed, and so invariably abandoned after a | 
due amount of discussion among European j | 


that the is now apt to | 
excite ridi Again the subject has been brought | 
prominently into notice ; whether once more to be set | 
aside as a nine days’ wonder, remains to be seen. | 


thou | There can be no doubt of the vast value to England of | 


of 
The early part of the year 1842 Dr Maginn spent in the 
Fleet prison, where he was for the last time for 
debt. His health had been long declining, and on being 
liberated about May, he retired to live at Walton-on- 
Thames, waiting a government appointment which had 
been promised him. Even if this hope had been realised, 
it was doubtful if health equal to the duty now remained 


presen 
ushered up stairs, the first glance I gave towards him did 


me. He was in bed, with a blue striped | by 


worsted shirt drawn tightly around him, and was su 
pillows. An old Greek Homer, on which 
to have been meditating, was on the bed by his 
. He was quite emaciated worn away ; his hands 
thin, and very little flesh on his face ; his eyes 
brighter and larger than usual, and his hair was wild 
and disordered. He stretched out his hand and saluted 
visit, the narrator continues, ‘He 


possessions. 
rying the project into execution are twofold: first, the | 
circumstance of the country being in a wilderness con- | 
dition, under the sway of Mehemet Ali, in whom ani | 


i] 
if 
i] 


of a company being 
dertaking, the British government could easily 
purchase, a sovereignty, or at least v 
and guaranteed right, over the tract between the 


idal | 
According to M. Girard, one of the scientific men 
who accompanied Napoleon’s army to Egypt, the Red j 
Sea and the Mediterranean were, at an early period 
the world’s history, united; the isthmus having | 
by the joint depositions of the mud of 
which runs parallel to it on the west), joi 

to the detritus left behind by the current of the Me | 
diterranean. 


the 
harbour of Suez was sufficient to admit the fitet 
but at present it is a sand-bank, and % 


Sok 


te 
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of revenging Wy inficting a ‘brogue,’ which heightened rather than diminisheg junctior 
4 al chastisement on the publisher. On teach- | the effect of his stories. of salt 
: f Maginn, he instantly forwarded a note | dowments, he employed them in early in acquit. isthmus 
author, stating that he was the writer of ing an amount of classical Tearing which is so The ] 
duel between Maginn and the author of egealie’ and, unlike men who are merely learned 
2 tle’ was the consequence. Three shots playful fancy enabled him to turn his owledge || 
F ; at the third, Maginn’s bullet touched | to the utmost account in literature; for if ever a map || | 
| is opponent’s coat, while the heel of his ssed the pen of a ready-writer, it was Dr Maginn || || 
Ve grazed in return—a narrow for 
and they both left the ground without } 
a rangement for reconciliation. I 
; a powerful illustration of the uselessness of 
4 tounded with pecuniary difficulties ; and the rest of his | mere talents where there is not a directing aim above ; | 
aie career was one of wretchedness and poverty. He was | the mere frivolities of the minute, and a governing self. || Hi] 
ik arrested, and thrown into prison several times. Yet | respect and prudence. ; | fo cut a 
through all his misfortunes he retained his gaiety, and, | On th 
a that his family might not share in his troubles more than PE: to expat 
, he sent them to France. In 1841 his friend ing mea 
died; and win inchtent occurred ths | | ably pois 
wa which is recorded as an instance of exception to Maginn’s | jp 
, general character, to which sentiment and romance were sorreyed 
uite foreign. The obsequies took place at Bunhill | desired c 
if | municate 
managin, 
| Navigati 
lines: th 
Ti | Sea to th 
embrochi 
| to. empty 
passes fr 
southerm 
runs also 
i 4 ength he seemed moved, and turning away, ex-| | through ¢ 
: claimed in deep and solemn tones, “Sleep on, | it to the 
: such an undertaking; for it would open up a ready sea- | thus to T 
it communication not only with India, but our Australasian | to be the: 
rejects th 
second or 
poses tha 
deep to 
; 1s successors Capitalists May not have the most pertect depth, 21 
: faith ; and, second, the peculiar engineering impediments | at the w: 
: A tohim. His condition at this period, as described by a| in the line. We are inclined to believe that, in the ' dertaking 
| ure, Mediterra 
indeed surpris¢ ested (about fiv 
edi- scour, so ; 
j | terranean and Suez, by which the danger of political i posits, 1 
a M. Lina 
which i 
would, he 
te 
| top. This 
told me that there was no money in the house; that | involve the 
i he was extremely anxious to get to town to have Topean ves: 
' medical advice, as he could not bring a physician me through t) 
«London; that he was quite lonesome in kind of e 
; having no one to come and speak with him. | the deserts on each side of the isthmus also aflord 9% great an 
id ested me to look out for a lodging in Kensing- | continual supplies of material to this new land. Ce economy. 
: pressed a strong desire to go to Cove, saying he | tain it is, that great encroachments upon both seas pared with 
“Hi a sea voyage would serve him considerably ; | are to be traced in history. In the time of Herodotus work woul 
id he, “ what can I do—I have not a farthing | the isthmus was only half its present breadth; and #% should nev; 
myself with.” down to that of Arrian, the town of Herdopolis, which Vetch’s est 
a: of death,” The same friend wrote on his now stands half-way between the Red Sea and the Medi- st of the 
prime-minister, who some days after sent Maginn In spite. 
referencdst< 
if his demise, he died in ignorance of it. He breathed his him or Cap 
d last on Thursday, 19th August, 1842. shallow are the waters near it, that the steamboats em- of the soil’ 
Gan ployed between that town and Bombay are obliged to facilities fo, 
to be, for a slight stoop. His hair had been gray little coinci: 
f from an early period of life, and at his death was nearly | can only disembark in small boats, which take several 3 indeed, wit 
“a white. His manners were always Lastly, all geologists agree that 
humoured, and his conversation was peculiarly enter- | the isthmus is daily gaini Bay 
7 taining, from the fund of anecdote from which he con- | of fresh deposite on the shores of the Mediterranean Mil we "7." 
{ stantly drew to enliven it. He had a slight stutter, and | Another corroboration of the conjecture of the original [J Captain R.N., 
" 
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M. Linant,:a French engineer, who has 
ground with a view to the formation of the 
canal, and the result of whose labours are com- 
ted to the’ world in a pamphlet by Mr Anderson, 
| managing director of the Peninsular Oriental Steam 
| Na 


H 


: the first runs directly from the head of the Red 
to the Mediterranean at Tineh, near which a former 
| ¢mbrochure, now filled up, helped, with its other mouths, 
| empty the Nile into the ocean. The second line 


ing'‘from the head of the lake to Tineh. The third line 


i) yuns-also through the Bitter Lake, but makes its egress 


through the remains of the ancient canal, which unites 
| it to the Lake Sababyar, and thence crosses the isth- 
| tus to Tineh. The third and longest route we believe 
| tobe the most practicable ; for Captain Vetch’s first line 
| rejects the advantage afforded by the lakes, while his 
second only makes them partially available. He pro- 
poses that the canal should be sufficiently wide and 
deep to admit large ships; the dimensions being— 
depth, 21 feet; width, 96 feet at bottom, and 180 feet 
| at the water-line at top. Happily for such an un- 
dertaking; it has been 

the Red Sea is thirty-two feet higher than that of the 
| Mediterranean, and thus affords a sufficient fall of water 
| (about five inches to the mile) to keep up an effective 
sour, so as to preserve the bed of the 
posits. He estimates the expense of the work at two 
| millions sterling. 

| .M. Linant’s views are far more moderate. His canal 
| hich is identical with Captain Vetch’s third line— 
would, he states, only cost £175,000, but it would be 
Marcely ten feet deep, and only 130 feet wide at the 


| top. +This would of course only admit small vessels, and 
involve the inconvenience of transhipment from the Eu- 
fopean vessels at Tineh, instead of admitting those vessels 


tion Company. Captain Vetch proposes three | these 


that the bed of | rested 


that the nature of the soil presents difficulties they ure 
inclined to undervalue, and that, in all probability, both 
blasting and masonry will be necessary. Both estimates 
of the expense, therefore, are lower by a great deal than 
we can hope the work will cost. 


CHEERING SENTIMENTS. 


[From a work of which we have already spoken favourably— 
‘ Letters from New York,’ by Maria Child.} 
Let science, literature, music, flowers, all things that tend 
to cultivate the intellect or humanise the heart, be open 
to ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry ; and thus, in + one, 
they will become Mr Thomas, Richard, 


ws whether I should not 

ve been as they are, with the same neglected childhood, 
the same vicious examples, the same overpowering temp- 
tation of misery and want. If they will but pay to virtue 
the outward homage of decorum, God forbid that I should 
wish to exclude from the healt 


been organised, 
and active in good works. Apart from the physical purity, 
the triumph of soul over sense implied in abstinence from 


of political party ; measures as useless in the moral world 
as machines to force water above its level are in the phys- 
ical world. Serenely above all these stands this new 
her trust in Heaven, her hold on 


throws a silken cord, and gently draws him within the 

golden circle of human brotherhood. She has 

persuasion is mightier than coercion ; that the voice of 

encouragement finds an echo in the heart, deeper, far 

on than the thunder of 
e 


a dirty 
tied 


pe 
*Oh no,’ lied the missionary 
‘you shall have shoes yout toll, and a decent 
your back, and be a man again. We have better 
you to do than to lie in prison. _ You will 
preacher yet.” 
He was 
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| junction of the two seas, is the existence of a chain lying between Lake Sababyar and Tineh, is loose and 
\ of salt lakes which occur at intervals across the whole | shifting, and constantly receiving accessions from the 
isthmus. Arabian desert ; while the Etesian, or north-west winds, 
| The land thus formed consists of loose stones, shells, which blow regularly in July and August, distribute 
| and sand, with a basis probably of rock; for the | them over the country. All this would prove a serious 
| drift carried eastwards by the great current of the | matter to any but a walled canal. It is partly by. these 
| | on an enterprise which is, nevertheless, quite ‘praeti- 
. | cable, but to show, in opposition to the above authorities, : 
| 
| 
| : 
| 
} q 
| ngs ae renne sho mk Of W they can 
| impart, not of what they can receive. As for the vicious, ; 
| they excite in me more of compassion than of dislike. The 
[passes same place into the Bitter Lake, | 
| southeramost of the chain before-mentioned, continu- 
| shaded promenade. Wretched enough are they in their 
| utter degradation ; nor is society so guiltless of their ruin 
| as to justify any of its members in unpitying scorn. 
And this reminds me that in this vast emporium of nite 
poverty and crime there are, morally speaking, some Fi 
t flowery nooks and ‘sunny spots of greenery.’ I used to 
say I knew not where were the ten righteous men to é 
| save the city; but I have found them now. Since then 
| 
| stimulating liquors, these societies have peculiarly inte- : 
me, because they are based on the law of love. The ; 
pure is inlaid in the holy, like a pearl set in fine gold. 
Here is no ‘ fifteen-gallon-law,’ no attendance upon the 
lobbies of legislatures, none of the bustle or manceuvres 
| the human heart. To the fallen and the perishing she : 
the canal in the way direct to India. This | who will upon the W 
ind of economy cannot be regarded as wise ; indeed | Perance Society. A short time since, one of its mem 
so great an undertaking scarcely involves a question of found an lying in | 
tcmomy. A few hundred thousands of pounds, com- | Seely covered with filthy rags pinned and & . 
pared with the incalculable advantages which such a Being waked, the poor fellow exclaimed in piteous tones, r 
work would confer on the commerce of this country, a, ' 
thould never be an object. We question whether Captain coat on 
Vetch’s estimate, again, is not far below what the real work for 
) test of the undertaking would prove. aperance be 
In spite of Linant’s authority—always respected in n 
him or Captain V t ared for him at the printi dice ot the 
or the: ‘the nature | ¢mployment proc or him at the printing-o 
facilities for excavating @ canal. Such a statement but | Preaches temperance in the evening. Every week I hear 
lil with the opinion of former writern and, | fsa intance Are ot thew men cough 
indeed, with facts: The soil, especially that of the tract | how at work to teach society that it makes i urn cotendmade 
into the Means of Establishing a Ship Navigation be- | PUD own work. 
tas By James Vetch, The other day I stood by the wayside while a Washing- 
Captain R.N., F.RS. London : 1049. - tonian procession, two miles long, passed by, All classes 
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;| application to Mr Gibb to 


and military com y 
started a temperance 
These six individuals 
x ran a coach-maker, a tailor, a blacksmith, h, a 


reverence as the 
but one 
should have 


; for, without ing to represent the 
influence of domestic life, the 


is mi temperance. Clean senses 
vessels for pure affections and lofty thoughts. 


SMALL-TALK. 
throws 


tained that it had been sold as old metal, and then map 
give it up; but as he had 

ce at the time that it had be to 

the more the applicant desired to have it, the 


beef- pan, 
day, there are plenty man 
mingham nearly similar in construction.’ 


wonderful character Tweedmouth, 
father, General John Stuart, was & cousin of “ Pring 
Charlie” ag te is grandmother was the Lady 
of Airly, well known in old Seotch song. James Stuart 
those the rebellion in } 


| 


i 


as a wandering minstrel, pla 
asked alms from any one. Tuisede 
testimony to his amazing stren, 
he got the by-name of “Jemm 
to lifta wi a ton 
upon his back. woe he 
and walked through the toll-bar, carrying it on hi healer | 
It will be long before we can look upon his like again; to 
peas hin 1745 end bin 
oung Chevalier.’ man, although it mixture of fable} 
of this old man, alt! it was first given to 
the worl Charles certainly } 


iit 


New Mode of P. 
Bohemia has a beau 
which have neither 


a potato, and plunge both into the pin having put 
an inch or two o! the shoot above the surface. Tarn 
ptr ree the shoot whilst it pushes out roots, and th 

shoot gradually springs up, and a tree, 
— the best fruit, be grafted— 


Again it is respectfully announced that no communications ia 
prose or verse are required, and that the editors will not hod 
themselves responsible for the safety or return of any article which 
may be sent in opposition to this frequently-explained rule. Iti 
likewise a principle in the conducting of the Journal not to answe 
correspondents in its pages; the editors considering that it would 
be unjust to occupy space with matter addressed and interesting 
to only one out of many thousands of purchasers of the work. 
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banners. Troops of boys carried wells 
and on many of the banners were flowing fountains and a 
running ram: By One represented a wife kneeling in grati- | a 
tude for a husband restored to her and himself; on another, | more Mr Gibb desired to keep it ; and as its Previous pos. Y 
sessor had placed so little value on it, there was virtually { 
no loss in its changing hands, as it would be cared for and y 
preserved the longer by one who had the good sense to see /] 
its worth. Mr Gibb has since been offered thirty guineas 
for the kettle, but, of course, will not part with it. The 
kettle appears to be of French manufacture, is placed on , c 
; brass stand, and has a spirit-lamp to keep it boiling when : 
; , on the table. It is believed to be about seventy-six year 4 
since it was made, and, like Napoleon Bonaparte’s portable ‘ 
took an active part in the reform. My heart paid them curiosity in its 
ly passed. It was a beautiful pageant, and ured now in Bir 
as to it ‘ No. 7. 
carts drawn by garlanded oxen, The so-called last of the Stuarts.—In num —_ 
with women and little children bearing a banner, on which | Perthshire he 
was inscribed, WE are Harry Now! I missed the women | respecting. as is said. a mocha of the hohsé of Sty “fu ER 
eve 
But the absent ones were present to my minds and | | bg 
. pressure of many thoughts brought tears to my eyes. i | 
seemed to see John the Baptist preparing a pathway — 
a through the wilderness for the coming of the holiest ; for | 'P estonpans and Culloden, and jj seems t 
i are fitting royalists in the American war, Be | eel of 
| Quebec, where General Wolfe k | or entit 
y of victory. He served on boar ie 7 
ears, under those naval herd 
Of trivial valne each, but which, self. He has had, by his seve 
1a Combined, make social converse rich them have been killed in battle 
‘ In cheerful animation. Trafalgar under Nelson, | at W ¥ 
; As bows unbent recruit their force, For nearly 60 years he has trave put to 
Our minds by frivolous discourse 
. _ We strengthen and embellish ; 
. * Let us be wise,’ said Plato once, 
When talking monsense— yonder dunce 
Por folly has no relish.’ 
. Was given us to prose and preach, mm} This ha 
And not for lighter usance ; | i! tuati 
Straight should be sent to Coventry | | ma 
q Or omaium concensu, be | pressed 
indicted as a nuisance. || body, a 
as ; Though dull the joke, ‘tis wise to laugh ; : 
Parched be the tongue that cannot quai, | in 
Save from a golden chalice ; || Dearer 1 
a Let jesters seek no other plea, never had any such cousin, and indeed no first cousin w | oi musing 
a Than that their merriment be free ever. The Lady Airly of Scottish song, born in 1596, wa HiEE| of the 
Wy From bitterness and malice. - | grandmother in 1640: how could any daughter of hem jm || 
4 ineenahenes Gash avin. have borne this child in 1728, the apparent date of the old (iM) through 
J ‘And check with an indignant frown man's birth? Seeing there is here downright fiction, we | of his ad 
The scurrilous backbiter ; must take leave to avow our scepticism regarding other | * Bein, 
. tolerant of puns, channels, without any i certainly gives Hm) 
And every mirth-exciter. Se of the of || stomach: 
‘Tus Sag whooven wing Ed. C. E. J.) life, we 
i ing Apple-Trees.—A horticulturist in or not t 
: tiful plantation of the best apple-trees, i disagrees 
(The Latin gives the rhyme I want), " || of discor 
* Bt petimus vicissim.’ | 
f -New Monthly Magazine. | 
result of 
7 after the arrival of the ‘ Resolution’—the ship in which he Wess, if 
his last unfortunate ing to | days, B 
paper, it is now the property of James Gibb, true Dill 
i Castleton, near Dollar, in , who obtained which i 
tn the Showing manner The Mat hele of = 
Cook,’ authority, ‘ who this however, 
length of time ; ba i hat his 
4 ; but it so t y did not 
3 to the late Mr Reid, coppersmith, Hamilton, to be dis- | thei: i 
posed of as old brass, when, Ir ex 
to be in the coppersnrith's at the same moment, seeing suffering 
- that the kettle was likely to be of some use, and rather s ! corporatis 
_ neat article, agreed to purchase it for a trifle. Some years | aglass of 
a after this, some ther of Captain Cook's descendants ascer- 
i 


